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December  1,   1950 


Honorable  John  W.  Bonner 
Governor  of  Montana 
Helena,  Montana 

Dear  Governor: 

This  booklet,  prepared  and  issued  in  compliance  with  Section 
87-120  of  the  Revised  Codes  of  Montana,  1947,  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide you,  and  others  interested  in  the  year's  accomplishments  of 
this  Commission,  with  factual  material  drawn  from  those  trans- 
actions. 

Though  the  law  allows  until  February  1  for  submission  of  the 
Commission's  annual  report,  its  issuance  in  this  instance  has  been 
advanced  nearly  two  months.  We  hope  this  will  prove  useful  to 
you  and  your  staff,  as  well  as  to  members  of  the  legislative  as- 
sembly, other  state  officials,  the  schools,  and  the  public  generally, 
during  the  legislative  session  and  after. 

The  fiscal  year  ending  last  June  30  was  a  year  of  maximum 
demands  upon  the  facilities  embraced  in  our  two  divisions — Em- 
ployment Service  and  Unemployment  Insurance — and  its  close 
found  the  organization  on  a  continuous  upgrade  of  improving 
services  to  the  public. 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  present  this  Fourteenth  An- 
nual Report  to  you  for  your  earnest  study  and  consideration;  we 
shall  welcome  your  helpful  suggestions  for  further  improvement. 

Yours  Sincerely, 

Unemployment    Compensation 
Commission  of  Montana 

M.  JOE  MILLER 
Chairman 

LOUIS  G.  DENAYER 
Commissioner 

J.  I.  SMITH 

Commissioner 
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FOREWORD 


Employment  opportunities  rose  to  new  high  levels  during  the 
fiscal  year  of  1950  in  Montana.  New  and  encouraging  approach 
was  made  to  the  objective  of  full  employment  of  those  qualified  to 
perform  useful  services;  readjustment  from  previous  wartime 
drains  upon  the  state's  manpower  was  completed;  and  seasonal 
influences  which  tend  to  disturb  employment  in  many  industries 
in  the  state  were  being  examined  to  discover  means  for  their 
mitigation. 

-  The  general  economic  downtrend  which  prevailed  in  most 
industrial  states  through  1949  was  slow  in  reaching  Montana  and 
its  effects  were  only  slightly  felt,  and  then  not  until  late  in  that 
calendar  year.  Recovery  was  so  close  on  its  heels  that  even  those 
effects  served  only  to  emphasize  the  annual  seasonal  pattern  of 
employment — a  pattern  which  prevails  throughout  the  northern 
tier  of  sister  states  and  produces  let-downs  and  lay-offs  in  payroll 
forces  during  the  winter  months. 

Growing  payrolls  of  the  post-war  years  were  eclipsed  by  those 
attained  during  the  fiscal  year  1950,  providing  suitable  employ- 
ment at  suitable  work  for  virtually  all  the  applicants  who  sought 
job-help  at  offices  of  the  Commission's  employment  service  di- 
vision. When  the  correspondingly  heavy  annual  seasonal  layoffs 
began  in  the  fall  of  1949,  the  workers  thus  rendered  idle  were 
fortified  by  the  protection  afforded  by  unemployment  insurance 
and  the  function  of  employment  gave  way  during  the  winter  period 
to  that  of  servicing  applicants  according  to  their  legal  and  earned 
wage  credit  rights  to  that  insurance. 

It  is  significant  that,  during  the  year  period  covered  by  this 
report,  there  were  more  workers  employed,  by  a  larger  group  of 
employers,  more  contributions  to  the  reserve  fund  for  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  and  more  persons  were  serviced  for  that  form  of 
insurance,  than  in  any  previous  post-war  year. 

Benefit  payments  to  qualified,  unemployed  workers  made  up 
in  part  the  temporary  loss  of  payroll  income  and  fulfilled  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  this  form  of  insurance  by  sustaining  a  measure  of 
the  purchasing  power  of  those  affected.  The  effect,  here  as  else- 
where over  the  nation,  was  to  hold  back  recessionary  forces  and 
forestall  further  paralysis  of  the  employment  economy.  The  idled 
workers  and  their  families  were  spared  distress  and  panic,  they 
were  available  and  able  for  work  when  seasonal  resumption  of 
work  offered,  and  the  state's  economy  emerged  strong  and  pur- 
poseful from  the  experience. 

Seasonal  disturbance  in  employment  is  always  most  notice- 
able in  the  parts  of  the  state  where  lumbering  and  logging,  con- 
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struction,  and  food  processing  are  heavily  weighted  in  the  employ- 
ment picture.  During  this  fiscal  year  of  1950,  the  season's  volume 
of  unemployment  was  accentuated  by  the  numbers  employed,  and 
subsequent  heavy  unemployment,  in  seasonal  construction  of  two 
large  government  dams,  in  enlarged  output  of  lumber  products, 
and  in  erection  of  two  important  plants  for  refining  crude  petrol- 
eum, beyond  the  range  of  the  usual  annual  experience. 

Preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  during  the  year  just  closed 
to  reduce  drastic  seasonal  lay-offs  and  to  stabilize  community 
employment.  This  calls  for  action  at  the  community  basis,  cor- 
relating action  statewide,  and  extension  of  the  same  correcting 
movement  to  nationwide  limits.  In  several  communities  in  Mon- 
tana the  grass-roots  study  and  action  has  begun;  this  Commission 
and  its  Advisory  Board  is  studying  a  statewide  participation  in  the 
process;  and  other  states,  particularly  industrial  employment  states 
which  suffered  heavy  inroads  of  unemployment  a  year  ago,  are  al- 
ready making  progress  in  their  move  to  cure  the  economic  mal- 
adjustment. 

This  report  deals  in  some  detail,  statistically  and  in  narrative 
form,  with  these  labor  market  activities  and  employment  varia- 
tions. The  study  here  presented,  however,  is  only  a  beginning. 
It  is  for  industry,  labor,  commerce,  education,  government,  and 
the  public  generally  to  study  and  delevop  courses  of  action  which 
will  bring  about  a  more  fruitful  economy,  a  better  stabilization 
of  human  resources,  a  more  thorough  utilization  of  nature's  bounty, 
and  thus  the  realization  of  Montana's  true  destiny. 

As  the  fiscal  year  drew  to  its  close  there  appeared  new  clouds 
upon  the  international  horizon,  portending  preparations  for  war, 
possibly  war  itself.  The  implications  of  those  clouds  shadow  the 
coming  year  with  new  uncertainty.  The  labor  market  in  this  state 
may  undergo  new  stresses;  its  strength  may  be  directed  into  chan- 
nels much  different  from  those  contemplated  earlier  in  the  year;  its 
problems  of  seasonality  may  be  transformed  into  problems  of 
scarcity;  the  stabilization  and  utilization  of  labor  potentials  may 
take  on  new  and  different  meanings;  and  the  need  for  unemploy- 
ment insurance  to  bridge  over  temporary  gaps  in  employment  may 
subside  for  the  time. 

At  any  rate  the  experiences  of  the  past  will  probably  continue 
to  be  the  best  available  guides  for  the  future.  The  report  attempts 
to  present  the  employment  experiences  of  Montana  up  to  the  cur- 
tain of  June  30,  1950.  It  may  help  to  understand,  to  analyze,  and 
to  solve  the  problems  presented  as  that  curtain  is  raised  for  1951, 
and  the  years  after. 


PARTI 
The  Commission 

Two  vital  and  correlated  functions,  both  of  them  concerned 
with  employment,  both  of  them  important  to  the  economic  and 
social  prosperity  of  the  state,  constitute  the  fundamental  responsi- 
bility of  this  Commission.  One  is  employment  service,  to  bring 
together  suitably  qualified  applicants  for  work  with  employers 
offering  jobs  to  applicants  possessing  those  qualifications.  The 
other  is  unemployment  insurance,  to  collect  payroll  contributions 
levied  against  employers  and  to  pay  from  such  funds  legally 
stipulated  benefits  to  eligible,  qualified,  unemployed  workers. 

These  functions  are  specifically  assigned  to  the  Commission 
in  the  law  which  created  it  and  which  sets  up  the  framework  under 
which  those  functions  are  to  be  performed.  The  law  goes  further 
— it  provides  for  two  co-ordinated  divisions:  The  Montana  State 
Employment  Service  division  and  the  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion division.  It  stipulates  that  these  divisions  are  to  operate  under 
an  executive  director,  who  in  turn  is  responsible  to  this  Commis- 
sion, of  which  he  is  both  a  member  and  the  chairman,  for  guiding 
this  dual  program  efficiently  and  judiciously  in  the  interests  of  the 
workers,  the  employers,  and  the  public. 

Part  of  Nationwide  System 

Responsibility  of  the  Commission  is  derived  from  the  laws  of 
the  state;  it  is  accountable  to  the  Governor  and  the  legislature;  it 
is  geared  to  operate  in  conjunction  with  similar  bodies  in  other 
states  to  provide  a  nation-wide  network  of  employment  service 
and  job  insurance;  and  funds  for  its  administrative  operations  are 
provided  through  federal  appropriations. 

Organizational  Pattern  Defined 

The  organizational  pattern  of  the  Commission  starts  with  the 
Governor,  centers  upon  the  Commission,  provides  the  two  di- 
visions of  employment  service  and  unemployment  insurance,  each 
subdivided  according  to  the  requirements  imposed  upon  it,  and 
sets  up  the  necessary  joint  services  to  perform  tasks  common  to 
both  the  principal  divisions.  The  pattern  imposes  clear  and  un- 
equivocal lines  of  authority  and  responsibility;  it  requires  in  prac- 
tice the  utmost  efficiency  and  impartiality  in  administration  and 
performance  at  all  levels. 

Employment  Service  Division 

The  employment  service  division  is  answerable  for  the  posi- 
tive transactions  having  to  do  with  the  job  placement  of  applicants 
in  commerce  and  industry,  on  farms  and  in  the  schools,  for  ef- 
fective employment  counseling,  industrial  services,  and  field  super- 
vision, and  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  system  of 
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free  local  employment  offices  where  the  needs  of  employers  and 
of  applicants  are  serviced. 

Unemployment  Insurance  Division 

The  unemployment  compensation  division  is  accountable  for 
the  collection  of  contributions  from  employers  subject  under  the 
law,  and  for  the  payment  of  benefits  to  those  unemployed  persons 
for  whom  suitable  jobs  are  not  available  and  whose  claims  are 
found  legally  eligible  and  qualified  for  such  benefits. 

Joint  and  Special  Sections 

Operating  jointly  in  connection  with  both  these  divisions  and 
in  the  general  services  of  the  Commission  are  the  sections  desig- 
nated as  reports  and  analysis,  fiscal  and  personnel,  staff  training, 
office  machine  services,  and  information.  Specialized  functions  of 
legal  counsel  and  appeals  referee  operate  under  direct  supervision 
of  the  executive  director. 

Preferential  Treatment  oi  Veterans 

For  the  purpose  of  assuring  that  Montana  war-service  veter- 
ans receive  a  maximum  of  employment  opportunity  the  work  of 
this  agency  is  reinforced  by  the  co-operation  of  the  Veterans  Em- 
ployment Service  representation  in  this  state.  Preferential  and 
primary  treatment  in  employment  matters  is  provided  under  state 
and  federal  laws  and  practices  for  war-service  veterans. 

Throughout  the  organization  the  emphasis  is  upon  co-ordina- 
tion of  effort,  elimination  of  duplication,  careful  attention  to  detail, 
and  businesslike  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Commission.  Per- 
sonal or  indirect  contact  is  had  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
persons  during  the  year,  citizens  of  this  state  as  well  as  non-resi- 
dents. Included  are  virtually  all  employers  in  Montana,  large  and 
small;  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  workers;  representatives  of 
business  groups,  labor  groups,  employer  groups,  educational  and 
community  organizations  and  institutions;  personnel  of  other  agen- 
cies; and  inquirers  as  to  employment  or  economic  data  for  which 
this  institution  is  a  primary  source. 

Employment  Variations  in  1950 

The  period  with  which  this  report  specifically  deals  was  an 
important  year  in  the  wage  and  payroll  story  of  Montana.  It  was 
a  year  during  which  pronounced  disruptions  in  the  levels  of  em- 
ployment occurred  in  many  states  of  the  nation,  producing  grave 
economic  problems  and  testing  the  effectiveness  of  unemployment 
insurance  as  a  preventive  of  the  destructive  spiral  of  depression. 

Montana  felt  less  of  this  economic  storm  than  did  most  of  her 
sister  states,  but  even  here  the  volume  of  unemployment  was 
swelled.  Whatever  threat  there  may  have  been,  however,  in  the 
depression  tendency  of  1949,  the  economy  of  Montana,  and  par- 


ticularly  of  Montana  employment,  emerged  stronger  and  sturdier 
from  the  experience  even  though  withdrawals  from  its  funds  for 
compensation  of  insured  unemployment  were  greater  than  during 
recent  periods. 

Federal  Source  for  Operating  Funds 

Funds  for  administrative  purposes  in  this  federal-state  set-up, 
as  already  mentioned,  are  provided  through  federal  sources;  ap- 
propriations are  made  by  the  Congress  and  allocated  among  the 
states  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor.  These  funds  are  derived  from  payroll  taxes 
paid  to  the  federal  government  by  employers  of  eight  or  more  em- 
ployees, at  the  rate  of  three-tenths  of  one  per  cent.  The  funds, 
therefore,  though  obtained  in  part  from  some  Montana  employers, 
are  entirely  separate  from  the  payroll  tax  paid  to  this  Commission 
for  the  unemployment  benefit  fund. 

The  following  statement  of  administrative  expenditures  for  the 
past  fiscal  year  indicates  the  purposes  to  which  those  funds  were 
applied. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENDITURES 

Fiscal  1950 

Personal  Services $604,854.37 

Supplies 26,82 1 . 1 2 

Communications  1 0,697.79 

Travel  38,624.58 

Rent  of  Premises  ..      28,220.00 

Equipment 18,91 1.92 

Public  Retirement  System  19,263.43 

Industrial  Accident  Insurance  1,312.46 

Equipment  Rentals  14,306.41 

U.C.C.  Share  Merit  System  Expense 6,730.01 

Other  Current  Expenses* 9,535.05 

Total  $779,277.14 

*  Includes  necessary  miscellaneous  expenses,  such  as:  Repairs  to  equipment  and  to 
premises,  heat,  light,  water,  transportation  oi  things,  express,  post  ofiice  box  rents, 
special  mail  service,  itinerant  service  rentals,  sate  deposit  box  rentals,  surety  bonds, 
witness   tees,   costs   of  appeal   tribunal   hearings,    and   other. 

Installed  in  New  Office  Quarters 

An  important  detail  with  respect  to  this  Commission's  physical 
accommodations  ripened  into  reality  during  the  year — the  estab- 
lishment of  permanent  office  quarters  for  the  central  office  and  ad- 
ministrative staff  in  a  new  state  office  building  on  an  extension  of 
the  state  capitol  grounds.  The  new  building  did  not  reach  com- 
pletion within  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  this  report,  but  it  did 
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reach  its  final  stages.  As  this  is  written  the  offices  of  the  Com- 
mission have  been  moved  from  rented  quarters  in  downtown  Hel- 
ena to  the  new,  million-dollar,  Sam  W.  Mitchell  Building,  and  now 
occupy  the  first  floor  and  some  basement  space  of  the  modern 
four-story  structure. 

Advisory  Council  Functions 

As  a  channel  for  consulting  with  and  advising  the  Commis- 
sion regarding  programs,  administrative  policies,  procedures,  and 
proposals  of  change,  the  Advisory  Council  serves  a  useful  and 
vital  purpose.  The  council  is  composed  of  equal  numbers  of  rep- 
resentatives chosen  from  the  ranks  of  labor,  of  employers,  and  of 
the  general  public.  As  presently  constituted  there  are  five  such 
representatives  from  each. 

No  meetings  of  the  Council  were  held  during  the  fiscal  year 
covered  by  this  report,  but  a  very  enlightening  and  spirited  session 
was  held  during  two  days  in  early  July,  1950.  Another  is  sched- 
uled to  be  held  in  November  of  this  year.  Plans  are  to  consult  the 
Council  membership  at  intervals  of  about  three  months  in  the 
future. 

Functions  of  the  Advisory  Council  include: 

1.  To  advise  the  Commission  in  developing  or  modifying 
policies  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  laws 
on  unemployment  insurance. 

2.  To  advise  in  developing  or  modifying  policies  in  con- 
nection with  the  employment  service. 

3.  To  assist  in  promoting  wider  use  of  the  employment  serv- 
ice by  management,  labor,  and  the  public. 

4.  To  assist  the  Commission  in  developing  a  program  for 
the  solution  of  employment  problems  on  a  state-wide 
basis,  to  encourage  acceptance  by  the  state  of  such  pro- 
gram, and  to  co-operate  with  the  Commission  in  its  par- 
ticipation in  such  program. 

5.  To  advise  the  Commission  on  proposed  amendments  to 
basic  legislation  under  which  it  operates. 

6.  To  promote  co-operation  with  other  state  agencies  and 
organizations  concerned  with  employment  problems. 

7.  To  promote  public  understanding  of  the  objectives, 
policies,  and  programs  of  the  employment  service  and  un- 
employment insurance  divisions. 

Members  of  the  Advisory  Council  serve  without  pay,  but  are 
recompensed  for  their  expenses  in  attending  meetings  by  an  al- 
lowance of  $10.00  per  day,  plus  necessary  railway  fare  and  pull- 
man,  or  automobile  travel  at  established  state  rates. 

The  idea  has  been  generally  accepted  that  the  groups  con- 
cerned with  the  results  of  discretionary  authority  in  government 
should  advise  in  the  development  of  policy.  Such  a  link  between 
the  public  groups  concerned  and  this  Commission  is  afforded  in 
the  establishment  of  a  thoroughly  representative  Advisory  Council. 
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PART  II 
Employment  Service 

The  employment  service  system  affords  a  means  for  bringing 
together  the  applicant  for  work  and  the  employer's  job  opening 
for  which  that  worker  is  qualified.  The  service  is  society's  answer 
to  the  need  for  a  recognized  meeting  point  for  labor  demand  with 
labor  supply.  Orderly  processing  of  this  meeting  requires  that 
the  qualifications  and  capabilities  of  those  who  seek  jobs  should 
be  ascertained  on  an  individual  basis,  and  the  specifications  of 
job  openings  be  similarly  examined  and  catalogued,  in  order  that 
suitable  applicants  and  suitable  work  opportunities  may  be 
brought  into  contact. 

Created  by  Mandate  of  Law 

Executive  and  lawmaking  officials  of  Montana  recognized 
the  urgency  of  an  orderly  servicing  of  the  state's  labor  markets 
when  they  provided  that  this  Commission  "shall  create  a  division 
to  be  known  as  the  Montana  State  Employment  Service,  which 
division  shall  establish  and  maintain  free  public  employment  of- 
fices in  such  number  and  in  such  places  as  may  be  necessary 
....."  That  provision  was  a  part  of  the  original  measure  estab- 
lishing this  Commission  in  1937  and  remains  unchanged  in  the 
law  today. 

Accordingly  the  employment  service  division  has  developed 
through  the  years,  has  become  an  important  feature  of  public 
service  in  this  state,  and  is  a  part  of  a  co-ordinated  nationwide 
system  of  such  services.  Its  processes  of  matching  jobs  with  ap- 
plicants, collecting  and  disseminating  reliable  labor  market  in- 
formation, promoting  and  developing  job  openings,  providing  in- 
tensified employment  services  to  the  physically  handicapped  and 
to  war  veterans,  counseling  job  applicants  with  respect  to  occu- 
pational questions  and  opportunities,  and  affording  assistance  in 
occupational  studies,  industrial  relations,  and  personnel  testing, 
extend  now  not  only  to  industry  and  commerce,  but  also  to  pro- 
fessional and  educational  fields,  and  to  the  diverse  agricultural 
interests  of  the  state. 

More  People  at  Work,  More  Seeking  Jobs 

During  this  fiscal  year  Montana  has  continuously  faced  an 
anomalous  labor  situation.  There  were  more  people  at  work, 
and  at  the  same  time  higher  levels  of  unemployment.  Jobs  were 
more  plentiful,  but  applicants,  too,  were  more  numerous.  Larger 
payrolls  were  the  rule  in  most  industries  and  establishments,  both 
in  number  of  employees  and  in  total  of  wages  paid,  yet  the  num- 
ber of  applicants  seeking  work  and  the  number  of  claimants  for 
job  insurance  consistently  ran  higher  than  for  corresponding 
periods  in  previous  years. 
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Labor  Force  Has  Expanded 

These  somewhat  contradictory  facts  can  be  explained  in  but 
one  way.  There  existed  a  larger  labor  force  within  the  state  than 
had  previously  prevailed.  The  presence  of  such  an  expanded 
labor  supply  is  indicated  by  every  item  of  evidence  obtainable. 
Older  workers  continued  at  their  jobs  beyond  traditional  practice, 
many  returned  from  retirement  to  fill  jobs  they  had  once  vacated. 
Younger  workers  were  graduating  into  the  labor  force  in  greater 
numbers.  Expansion  of  construction  activities  at  two  great  gov- 
ernment dams,  two  large  oil  refinery  installations,  public  and 
private  building  projects,  highway  construction,  and  other  projects 
had  attracted  and  was  attracting  a  stream  of  in-migrants  from 
other  states. 

Abundance  of  workers  seeking  jobs  through  the  last  half  of 
1949  and  the  first  half  of  1950  contributed  to  a  leveling  off  in  the 
amount  of  job  placement  work  performed  in  the  offices  of  the  em- 
ployment service,  though  a  slight  increase  was  noted  in  industrial 
placements;  and  the  short  harvest  in  1949  resulted  in  lesser  hiring 
of  farm  workers  than  normal.  In  both  industry  and  agriculture 
many  job  openings  were  filled  on  the  spot,  from  among  applicants 
readily  available  by  personal  contact. 

Visits  Increase  5,000  a  Month 

Most  other  transactions  in  the  field  of  employment  service 
showed  substantial  increase  during  the  year.  There  were  more 
visits  to  the  local  offices  of  the  service,  by  nearly  5,000  a  month. 
New  applications  for  work  increased  almost  one-half.  Employ- 
ment counseling  of  non-veteran  applicants  grew  substantially, 
but  there  were  fewer  veterans  requiring  this  service.  Visits  to 
employer  establishments  by  employment  officials  for  purposes  of 
developing  job  openings  and  rendering  other  services  of  the 
division  increased  one-third,  and  more  job  openings  were  ob- 
tained than  during  the  previous  years. 

Field  Offices  Consolidated 

In  the  interests  of  greater  economy  of  operation  and  of  im- 
proving specialized  services  available,  six  of  the  offices  of  the 
employment  service  which  were  operated  in  the  previous  year 
were  closed  during  fiscal  1950.  Employment  requirements  of  the 
areas  affected  are  serviced  through  itinerant  visits,  local  volunteer 
representatives,  and  by  operation  of  branch  offices  during  peak 
seasons  of  labor  demand  and  supply.  The  areas  in  which  of- 
fices were  discontinued  are  consolidated  with  the  areas  of  ad- 
jacent offices  in  larger  centers,  where  larger  staffs  permit  greater 
specialization  and  correspondingly  improved  service. 

Services  to  Physically  Handicapped 

Under  the  aggressive  leadership  of  Governor  John  W.  Bonner 
intensified  services  of  employment  were  extended  to  physically 
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hctndicappd  applicants  during  the  year.  The  employment  service 
participated,  with  representatives  of  other  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions, both  public  and  private,  in  promotion  of  "National  Employ 
the  Physically  Handicapped"  week  in  cooperation  with  the  nation- 
wide movement  sponsored  by  "The  President's  Committee." 

Practical  aspects  of  the  program  are  kept  active  throughout 
the  year  in  employment  service  operations.  Physically  handi- 
capped applicants  are  given  effective  counseling  and  placement 
attention;  they  are  assisted  in  securing  occupational  training,  di- 
rected to  physical  aids  and  appliances  as  required;  employers 
are  consulted  as  to  job  openings  where  physically  handicapped 
persons  would  fit;  and  in  general  the  objectives  of  securing  well- 
merited  employment  opportunity  in  suitable  jobs  for  the  handi- 
capped are  diligently  pursued. 

Promotion  of  the  first  week  in  October  as  "NEPH"  Week,  and 
continuation  of  its  basic  program  to  the  other  51  weeks  of  the 
year,  is  the  special  responsibility  of  the  statewide  committee  pat- 
terned after  the  national  group.  As  one  of  the  prime  agencies  in 
this  committee,  the  employment  service  state  staff  is  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  work,  one  of  its  members  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  the  local  employment  service  offices  are  the  focal 
points  for  conduct  of  the  work  in  the  various  communities.  In  the 
larger  cities  of  the  state,  community  committees  operate  in  concert 
with  the  employment  authorities  and  representatives  of  other 
groups  to  bring  maximum  employment  opportunity  to  all  physic- 
ally handicapped  persons  according  to  their  capacities. 


Significant  Gains  in  Industrial  Employment 

Significant  gains  in  total  number  of  employees  in  industries 
of  the  state,  over  the  same  month  of  the  previous  year,  were  made 
in  ten  of  the  twelve  months,  with  one  other  maintaining  the  same 
level  and  the  twelfth  a  minor  decrease.  The  average  for  all  twelve 
months  is  2,400  above  the  preceding  year's  average,  gain  of  1.6 
per  cent.  Manufacturing,  construction,  wholesale  and  retail  trade, 
finance,  services  of  repair,  hotels  and  rooming  houses,  and  gov- 
ernment employment  all  advanced.  Mining  employment,  es- 
pecially in  the  metal  mines,  began  the  year  at  a  reduced  level 
but  ended  with  substantial  increases,  reflecting  lethargy  in  that 
activity  during  the  last  half  of  1949  and  brisk  recovery  during  the 
first  half  of  1950.  Increase  in  government  employment  was  in 
state  and  local  payrolls — an  accompaniment  of  highway  and 
building  activity. 

This  increase  of  2,400  in  the  employed  lists  was  accompanied 
by  an  average  monthly  increase  of  3,300  in  the  number  seeking 
jobs,  thus  indicating  a  growth  of  at  least  5,700  in  the  total  labor 
force  available  for  carrying  on  the  industrial  and  commercial 
tasks  within  the  state. 
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Employment  Levels  Affected  Seasonally 

Montana  has  always  had  its  problem  of  seasonal  employ- 
ment, and  of  seasonal  unemployment.  In  common  with  other 
states  along  the  northern  boundaries  of  the  nation,  its  outdoor  em- 
ployment is  subect  to  rather  drastic  shrinkage  in  the  winter  period 
This  results  in  idling  from  five  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  working 
force  through  several  months  of  the  year.  The  seasonal  layoffs 
last  winter  began  at  an  earlier  date  than  in  the  preceding  winter. 
They  were  felt  a  little  more  keenly  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  a 
larger  pool  of  unemployed  workers  at  the  outset,  and  because  of 
the  larger  labor  force  in  the  total  labor  market. 

Total  employment,  in  terms  both  of  numbers  receiving  wages 
and  of  total  amounts  of  payroll,  was  notably  greater  during  last 
winter  than  in  the  comparable  period  of  any  previous  year.  In 
natural  concern  over  increased  unemployment,  the  fact  of  in- 
creased employment  was  too  often  overlooked.  The  situation 
seems  to  have  resulted  in  part  from  relatively  heavy  employment 
expansion  in  the  vulnerable  seasonal  industries,  particularly  in 
construction  and  in  timber  work.  Increased  releases  from  these 
gave  the  labor  supply  its  inflated  appearance  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  non-seasonal  industries  were  carrying,  almost  with- 
out exception,  more  employees  than  in  previous  winter  periods. 

Compilations  derived  from  the  payrolls  themselves,  as  pre- 
sented and  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  report,  show  that  the 
critical  months  of  January,  February,  March  and  April  each  had 
larger  totals  of  employed  persons,  and  larger  totals  of  wages 
paid,  than  in  the  same  months  of  the  preceding  year,  or  of  any  pre- 
ceding year  for  which  figures  are  available. 

Seek  Remedy  For  Seasonal  Dips 

The  problem,  then,  concerns  the  ten  per  cent  idled  in  seasonal 
industries.  Those  industries  in  which  employment  varies  but 
little  throughout  the  year  very  aptly  excuse  themselves  from  the 
picture.  Establishment  of  new  employing  units  on  a  year-round 
basis  would  not  solve  the  problem  of  seasonal  unemployment. 
The  same  climatic  conditions  which  produce  seasonal  unemploy- 
ment also  interfere  with  introduction  of  counter-seasonal  employ- 
ment. Elimination  of  activities  which  are  seasonal  in  nature  is 
not  the  answer,  for  Montana  would  not  profit  by  giving  up  its 
construction,  its  timber  activities,  its  food  processing,  maintenance 
of  railways,  harvesting  of  Christmas  trees,  agricultural  produc- 
tion, or  any  others  of  the  enterprises  which  contribute  to  the  an- 
nual seasonal  release  of  workers. 

Some  improvement  is  possible,  however,  in  measures  to  re- 
duce effects  of  seasonality.  Efforts  to  this  end  have  been  valiantly 
undertaken  in  several  instances,  and  co-operation  of  employers 
and  workers  to  temper  the  severity  of  winter  layoffs  is  being  de- 
veloped.   In  that  program  the  employment  service  has  a  very  vital 
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interest,  and  is  lending  every  assistance  and  encouragement  with- 
in its  power.  Recognition  of  the  problem,  and  promotion  of  unity 
of  effort  toward  its  curtailment,  community  by  community,  offers 
the  best  hope  of  mitigating  the  severity  of  the  annual  shrinkage  in 
winter  jobs. 


Employment  Counseling  and  Selective  Placement 

The  dual  function  of  employment  counseling  and  selective 
placement  embodies  a  specialization  of  good  employment  prac- 
tice— the  placement  of  qualified  applicants  in  suitable  jobs— 
and  is  employed  in  those  instances  where  special  placement 
problems  are  present  in  the  qualifications  or  physical  limitations 
of  an  applicant.  Importance  of  this  phase  of  employment  service 
was  recognized  in  the  1944  Congressional  Act  defining  rights  and 
benefits  for  war-service  veterans  which  provided  that  they  should 
have  access  to  effective  job  counseling  in  connection  with  their 
return  to  civilian  employment. 

The  employment  service  is  particularly  well  equipped  to 
provide  employment  counseling  because  for  over  15  years  it  has 
conducted  a  continuous  study  to  collect  information  about  the  re- 
quirements in  prevailing  occupations.  The  local  offices  are  in 
close  touch  with  the  current  labor  market  and  are  in  position  to 
give  this  information  and  reliable  occupational  facts  to  all  per- 
sons who  have  occupational  adjustment  problems. 

Employment  counseling  assists  the  applicant  for  work  in 
finding  his  most  satisfactory  employment  course,  by  means  of 
consultations,  of  describing  job  requirements  in  lines  of  employ- 
ment toward  which  his  interest  is  directed,  of  various  aptitude 
testing  devices  and  exercises,  and  a  resulting  analysis  of  the 
employment  problem  of  the  applicant.  The  work  is  supervised 
on  a  state-wide  pattern  by  a  staff  member  of  the  employment 
service  and  is  applied  by  specially-trained  personnel  in  the  local 
offices  of  that  service. 

Most  frequently  the  need  for  employment  counseling  is  pre- 
sented by  veterans  returning  to  civilian  life,  handicapped  per- 
sons, youths  who  lack  employment  experience  and  older  workers 
or  others  who  find  it  necessary  to  shift  from  an  established  work 
to  a  new  field.  Uncertainty  of  occupational  choice  can  best  be 
resolved  through  the  use  of  employment  counseling  methods. 

Selective  placement  is  related  to  counseling  and  frequently 
inseparable  from  it.  Briefly  it  consists  of  applying  the  accepted 
principles  of  good  placement  to  the  special  cases  where  unusual 
conditions  of  physical  capacity,  or  exacting  requirements  of  a 
job,  exist.  It  involves  the  selection  of  the  type  of  job  which  a 
disabled  person,  with  his  remaining  abilities,  can  do  as  well  as 
it  can  be  done  by  an  unimpaired  worker. 
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Utilization  of  Indian  Labor 

A  realistic  program  for  utilization  of  Indian  labor  in  Montana 
has  been  developed  this  year,  in  co-operation  with  the  United 
States  Indian  Service,  employers,  farm  organizations,  and  with 
the  cordial  support  and  participation  of  tribal  and  other  Indian 
representatives. 

Under  a  comprehensive  agreement  the  Indian  Service  and 
the  Employment  Service  work  jointly  toward  bringing  available 
Indian  workers  into  contact  with  suitable  job  openings.  Responsi- 
bilities of  each  service  are  defined  and  provision  is  made  for 
free  interchange  of  information  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the 
placement  of  Indians  in  off-reservation  agricultural  and  industrial 
activities. 

The  employment  service  is  responsible  for  compiling  suitable 
and  adequate  registrations  for  work  for  those  Indian  applicants 
available  for  jobs.  Our  service  also  receives  or  develops  the 
employer  orders  for  workers,  and  relays  to  employers  pertinent 
facts  regarding  customs,  traditions,  and  other  factors  in  Indian 
culture  which  affect  their  service  in  agricultural  or  industrial  em- 
ployment. 

The  referral,  placement  and  verification  of  placement  rests 
with  the  employment  service.  Liaison  between  the  employment 
service  and  the  Indian  workers  is  handled  by  the  Indian  service, 
through  its  agency  and  tribal  organizations.  Investigations  and 
adjustments  arising  out  of  the  program  are  also  the  prime  respon- 
sibility of  the  Indian  service,  accompanied  by  due  consultation 
with  the  employment  service. 

Operations  under  the  agreement  have  already  shown  prom- 
ise of  extensive  benefits  accruing  to  the  Indians  themselves  and 
to  the  employers  by  whom  they  are  engaged.  At  the  outset  the 
field  of  employment  for  which  the  Indians  are  best  prepared  is 
that  of  agriculture,  but  their  development  in  practical  trade  skills, 
arts,  and  sciences  is  the  ultimate  goal,  in  order  that  racial  boun- 
daries, distinctions,  and  limitations  may  be  broken  down  and 
discarded. 

Teacher  Placement  Service 

Teacher  placement  is  the  newest  phase  of  employment  serv- 
ice developed  in  the  state  system,  having  been  organized  late  in 
1948  to  provide  the  educational  field  a  free,  state-wide,  service 
where  teacher  applicants  and  teacher  employing  authorities 
could  be  brought  into  contact  with  each  other.  It  has  met  with 
cordial  favor  from  educational  leaders,  school  hiring  boards,  and 
teachers  themselves.  Early  efforts  of  this  placement  service  have 
been  directed  toward  establishment  of  a  central  pool  of  available 
teacher  applicants,  represented  by  complete,  up-to-date  and  veri- 
fied credentials,  to  meet  the  requests  for  urban  and  rural  schools. 
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While  the  teacher  placement  service  is  conducted  at  the 
central  office  in  Helena,  the  assistance  of  local  employment  of- 
fices throughout  the  state  is  utilized  in  making  direct  contact 
with  applicants  and  with  school  hiring  officials.  Credentials  of 
suitable  applicants  are  submitted  upon  request  of  those  officials 
for  their  consideration.  Hiring  is  a  transaction  to  be  consummated 
by  the  parties  directly  concerned.  In  this,  and  in  many  other  re- 
spects, the  accepted  techniques  of  employment  service  are  ap- 
plicable. 

This  includes  the  requirement  that  teacher  placement  observe 
the  customary  pattern  of  promotion  and  advancement  in  the  pro- 
fession and  that  suitably  qualified  applicants  be  submitted  for 
consideration  by  the  hiring  authority.  Use  of  the  service,  by 
teachers  and  school  officials  alike,  is  entirely  optional  and  volun- 
tary. 

Experience  in  operation  has  been  that  the  period  of  greatest 
activity  in  teacher  hiring  is  during  the  spring  and  summer  months, 
with  a  corresponding  lull  after  school  terms  have  been  begun 
and  until  those  terms  are  nearing  their  conclusion.  Thus  the 
maximum  number  of  teachers  seeking  positions  is  reached  by 
mid-summer,  just  when  the  demand  for  their  services  reaches  its 
peak.  Emergencies  arising  during  the  school  year  provide  a  fruit- 
ful opportunity  for  use  of  the  reserve  teacher  supply  represented 
by  applications  on  file  with  the  central  service. 

Statistical  records  of  teacher  placement  are  presented  in 
Tables  numbered  from  101  to  106  in  this  report.  They  reveal 
that  the  number  of  active  teacher  applicants  in  the  file  has 
varied  from  44  last  October  to  562  the  following  June,  with  370 
new  applications  having  been  filed  during  the  year  period.  Cre- 
dentials of  many  other  teachers  are  on  file  but  are  in  inactive 
status  by  reason  of  current,  satisfactory  employment.  The  rec- 
ord also  shows  that  2,349  teacher  referrals  were  made  during  the 
year.  Verification  of  resulting  placements  is  made  by  mail,  and, 
due  to  inattention,  many  actual  hires  are  not  reflected  in  the 
placement  record,  which  shows  286  hires  reported  in  the  fiscal 
year  by  the  parties  concerned. 

The  greatest  number  of  teacher  openings  received  in  a  single 
month  was  260,  in  April,  while  the  low  record  month  was  Octo- 
ber with  8.  A  total  of  1,170  job  orders,  or  requests  for  teacher 
credentials,  was  received  during  the  year. 

An  analysis  of  teacher  placements  during  the  calendar  year 
1950,  up  to  early  November,  shows  the  following  distribution  into 
various  types  of  positions  to  which  these  teachers  were  hired,  and 
the  number  of  women,  men,  and  veterans  included  in  the  list. 

Teacher  Placements,  Calendar  1950 
(Up  to  November  14) 
High       Grade       Rural       Superin-       Prin-       Men       Women       Veterans 
School      School       School     tendent       cipal 

105  130  69  25  13  169  173  109 
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Farm    Placement 

Through  an  identifiable  and  specialized  farm  placement  serv- 
ice the  employment  division  of  the  Commission  provides  for  farm 
employers  and  farm  applicants  prompt-acting  facilities  for  solv- 
ing their  employment  needs.  Farm  placement,  like  the  employ- 
ment service  of  which  it  is  a  part,  stems  from  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act  itself.  It  operates  in  close  co-ordination  with  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  and  is  an  active  component  of  each  of 
the  27  employment  offices  in  the  state. 

As  a  convenience  both  to  the  farm  employer  and  the  farm 
applicant  the  service  has  arranged  for  volunteer  placement  rep- 
resentatives in  nearly  all  the  rural  population  centers  where 
considerable  volume  of  farm  hiring  is  customary.  During  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1950  this  program  was  expanded  and  inte- 
grated more  effectively  into  the  employment  service  operations. 
As  a  result  there  were  155  such  volunteer  representatives  in  141 
Montana  rural  communities,  assisting  resident  and  transient  farm 
applicants  in  securing  employment  they  sought,  and  assisting 
farm  employers  at  the  least  possible  inconvenience  to  themselves 
in  securing  adequate  and  competent  help. 

These  volunteer  farm  placement  representatives  serve  with- 
out compensation,  and  render  the  agricultural  industry  of  the 
state,  and  the  state  employment  service,  employment  aid  which 
conserves  time  and  manpower  and  is  of  incalculable  value.  They 
operate  in  unison  with  employment  service  offices  and  officials, 
with  whom  personal,  mail,  and  wire  communication  is  main- 
tained. Record  of  placement  and  other  employment  services 
rendered  at  these  outlying  stations,  which  are,  essentially,  branch 
offices  of  this  division,  are  incorporated  in  the  statistical  reports 
of  the  full-time  offices. 

The  following  breakdown  by  the  type  of  farm  for  which  the 
farm  applicant  was  selected  indicates  the  diversity  of  agricultural 
demand  prevalent  in  the  state,  mostly  on  a  seasonal  basis: 

Type  of  Farm                              No.  of  Jobs  Filled 

Sugar  Beet 5,367 

General    4,106 

Grain    3,114 

Livestock  and  Poultry  1,520 

Hay  1,431 

Vegetable    1,427 

Fruit 400 

Dairy    110 

Service  to  Agriculture  76 

Unclassified     96 

TOTAL 17,647 

Agricultural  placements  in  fiscal  1950  numbered  17,647.  This 
total  is  slightly  below  the  figure  for  1949,  due  to  the  fact  that 
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July,  August,  and  September  of  1949,  the  first  three  months  of 
the  1950  fiscal  year,  saw  a  pronounced  letdown  in  hiring  activi- 
ties on  Montana  farms,  in  the  face  of  crops  and  crop  prospects 
materially  reduced  by  weather  conditions.  Other  months  of  fis- 
cal 1950  almost  overcame  the  setback  of  3,000  farm  jobs  sus- 
tained in  those  three  months. 

Under  the  more  favorable  weather  conditions  prevailing  in 
July,  August,  September  and  October  of  1950,  and  with  expansion 
of  the  volunteer  farm  placement  representative  program,  the  new 
fiscal  1951  year  is  starting  off  with  a  gain  of  6,760  farm  place- 
ments over  the  corresponding  months  of  1949,  and  of  4,325  over 
the  previous  record  for  the  same  four  months  in   1948. 

The  Montana  farm  demand  is  being  met  this  year  with  less 
importation  of  workers  from  outside  the  state.  This  is  influenced 
by  the  systematic  recruitment  of  Indian  workers,  by  the  improved 
utilization  of  resident  and  transient  farm  applicants,  and  by  in- 
creased use  of  mechanical  devices  for  handling,  planting,  culti- 
vating, harvesting  and  delivery  of  Montana  crops. 

Montana  agriculture  is  very  highly  seasonal  in  its  employ- 
ment, as  reflected  in  tabulation  of  placements  made  by  the  serv- 
ice on  farm  jobs  during  the  past  two  fiscal  years: 

Agricultural  Placements,  by  Months 

Fiscal  1949,   1950,  and  1951 

Month  1949  1950                 1951 

July   2,497  1,853                3,378 

August    3,739  2,563                4,402 

September   2,781  1,592                3,318 

October    2,378  2,953                4,623 

November    310  688 

December  152  300 

January 141  107 

February 185  154 

March 410  366 

April   1,676  1,587 

May 1,656  2,760 

June     1,958  2,724 

TOTALS 17,883  17,647  15,721* 

*For  four  months  only 

Employment  Selected  items  of  employment  service  accomplish- 
Transactions  ments  for  each  of  the  offices  during  the  fiscal  year 
Table  101  1949-1950  are  offered  in  Table  101  for  study  and  com- 

(Page  14)  parison.     Totals  of  similar  transactions  for  the  pre- 

ceding fiscal  year,  for  comparison  purposes,  are  also  presented. 
"Office  visits"  include  applicants  for  work,  employers  seeking 
employees  or  other  services  of  the  system,  claimants  for  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  visitors  to  the  office  seeking  information  on  em- 
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ployment  matters.  Total  number  of  office  visits  for  the  year  ex- 
ceeded the  previous  year  by  more  than  55,000,  or  nearly  5,000  a 
month. 

New  applications  represent  those  applicants  for  work  for 
whom  no  job  is  currently  open  and  who  are  therefore  registered 
and  their  work  records  placed  in  active  status.  The  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  1950  figures  from  1949  confirms  the  presence  in  Mon- 
tana of  a  larger  job-seeking  labor  force  and  corresponds  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  unemployment  insurance  claims.  The  improving  em- 
ployment status  of  the  veteran  is  reflected  in  the  figures  showing 
only  9,000  veterans  out  of  32,000  new  applicants,  while  the  year 
before  the  proportion  was  7,500  of  22,500  total. 

There  was  a  substantial  decrease  in  the  number  of  referrals 
made  to  job  openings,  but  it  is  noted  that  the  number  of  these  re- 
ferrals which  resulted  in  placements,  or  actual  hires,  was  virtually 
the  same  as  for  the  previous  year.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that  the 
selection  of  applicants  to  be  referred  was  more  proficient  in  1950, 
and  reflects  credit  upon  the  improved  selective  capabilities  of  those 
engaged  in  placement  work. 

Total  number  of  placements  in  fiscal  1950  is  a  mere  50 
below  that  of  1949.  Industrial  placements  increased  by  186,  but 
agricultural  jobs  filled  decreased  by  236.  This  latter  situation 
arose  largely  from  curtailed  crop  yields  in  the  summer  and  fall 
of  1949,  requiring  fewer  hired  workers  in  July  and  September. 

Official  visits  to  employers  are  designed  primarily  to  obtain 
orders  for  job  openings  and  secondarily  to  expand  and  improve 
the  effective  services  of  employment.  Substantial  gains  in  the 
number  and  in  the  quality  of  those  visits  occurred  during  the  year. 

Job  openings  are  orders  for  workers  obtained  through  employ- 
er visiting  and  through  calls  made  by  employers  upon  the  em- 
ployment service  offices.  A  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of 
such  orders  for  workers  is  shown  in  fiscal  1950. 

New  Applications  A  compilation  of  new  applications  for  work,  by 
for  Work  months    and    by    employment    service    offices    at 

Table  102  which  the  registrations  of  these  applicants  were 

(Page  16)  taken,  presents  a  graphic  picture  of  the  ebb  and 

flow  of  available  workers  through  the  year  covered. 

Probably  the  outstanding  feature  of  this  tabulation  is  its  por- 
trayal of  the  seasonal  pattern  of  the  labor  market.  The  three 
summer  months  of  most  complete  employment  find  the  lowest 
number  of  new  applicants  appearing  at  the  office  desks  in  search 
of  job  openings. 

In  October  the  rise  becomes  noticeable,  continuing  its  upward 
climb  into  January,  from  where  it  recedes  into  February  and 
March,  is  sustained  in  April  by  return  to  the  labor  market  of  strictly 
seasonal  workers,  shrinks  still  further  in  May,  and  then  turns  up- 
ward in  June  with  the  impact  of  school  population  released  from 
the  classroom  and  seeking  summer  work  or  permanent  work. 
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Population  figures  for  the  area  are  reflected  to  some  degree  in 
the  comparison  of  new  application  figures  by  offices.  Labor  mar- 
ket centers  where  maximum  hiring  opportunity  exists  or  is  sup- 
posed to  exist  receive  an  exaggerated  share  of  these  applications. 
This  is  further  accentuated  by  the  seasonality  of  the  prevailing  in- 
dustries in  the  particular  area  being  studied;  those  with  stable  em- 
ployment through  the  year  generally  produce  lesser  totals  of  new 
applicants. 

AVERAGE  HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  IN  SELECTED 
MONTANA  INDUSTRIES 

November,  1949  to  June,  1950 
Average  Weekly  Hours 

1949  1950 

INDUSTRY  Nov.        Dec.        Jan.        Feb.       Mar.        Apr.       May        June 

Manufacturing  41.6        41.7        39.9        39.5        41.0        40.0        41.3        40.9 

Durable    goods    39.2        40.6        39.4        38.9        41.2        39  3        414        410 

Primary    metals    38.7        39.7        39.7        38.6        39.8        38.7        39.0        39!2 

Nondurable   goods   44.7        43.4        41.1         40.6        40.6        41  0        41  0        40  8 

Food  &  kindred    45.0        43.6        41.9        42.5        42.3        41.1         43.0        43.0 

Mining                                                    38.2        37.5        37.7        37.8        38.7        37.6        37.9  36.2 

Metal   mining                38.4        38.7        38.5        37.8        38.0        37.6        38.3  36.3 

Utilities  and  Communication        40.5        40.3        40.2        40.0        39.1         40.2        39.2  40.6 

Average  Hourly  Earnings 

Manufacturing                              $1,485   $1,508   $1,529   $1,540   $1,525   $1,567   $1,570  $1,577 

Durable   goods    1.513      1.511       1.510      1.525      1.505      1.546      1.568      1594 

Primary    metals    1.423      1.430      1.453      1.455      1.417      1.473      1.475      1.472 

Nondurable  goods 1.454      1.503      1.564      1.568      1.557      1.602      1573      1549 

Food  &  kindred  1.245      1.249      1.284      1.285      1.282      1.298      1,305      1.263 

Mining                                                   1.632      1.626      1.601       1.599      1.638  1.699      1.678  1.698 

Metal   mining                             1.533      1.550      1.533      1.539      1.533  1.583      1.612  1.617 

Utilities  &  Communication           1.463      1.441       1.443      1.453      1.446  1.449      1.436  1.442 

Average  Weekly  Earnings 

Manufacturing                               $61.76   $62.88   $61.05   $60.78   $62.49  $62.63   $64.81  $64.56 

Durable   goods 59.37      61.30      59.45      59.29      62.00      60.82     64  93      65  39 

Primary    metals  ...    55.08      56.79      57.74      56.22      56.40      56.95      57.50      57^63 

Nondurable  goods 64.99      65.16      64.20      63.71      63.28      65.73      64.52     63  20 

Food  &  kindred  ...   56.00      54.44      53.76      54.65      54.27      53.33      56.12      54^26 

Mining  62.41  60.91  60.28  60.47  63.37  63.83  63.65  61.47 

Metal   mining  58.84  59.97  59.07  58.11  58.22  59.54  61.71  58.70 
Transportation  and  Utilities 

(Except  Railroads)  63.28  63.06  63.72  62.69  62.21  64.03  63.53  63.94 

Transportation  (Except 

TT.^ilr°ards).           --.- -68.82  69.87  71.06  68.47  69.22  71.03  72.24  70.43 

Utilities    &    Communication  59.31  58.10  57.98  58.06  56.58  58.22  56.26  58.50 

(Refer  to  page  37) 

Comparison  of  the  1950  figures  with  those  for  the  year  pre- 
vious reveals  about  the  same  seasonal  pattern,  with  the  increas- 
ing availability  of  workers  deferred  a  little  longer  in  the  fall 
months  during  the  earlier  year.  This  in  turn  was  influenced  by  the 
prevalence  of  construction  and  lumbering  operations  on  an  en- 
hanced scale,  both  of  them  largely  seasonal  in  nature,  and  there- 
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fore  both  releasing  larger  crews  in  the  1950  than  in  the  1949  fiscal 
year. 

Jobseekers  in  Number  of  jobseekers  remaining  in  the  active  file, 
Active  File  as  still  seeking  work,  at  the  end  of  each  month  in 

Table  103  each  employment  service  office,  is  revealed  in  this 

(Page  18)  compilation.    This  is  a  companion  to  the  preceding 

table,  Number  102,  and  its  figures  are  inclusive  of  new  applicants 
and  of  those  whose  condition  of  unemployment  began  in  some 
preceding  month  and  who  are  still  seeking  work. 

The  same  seasonal  pattern  is  discernible,  as  revealed  in  the 
preceding  table.  December  and  January  show  substantial  in- 
creases, leading  to  the  peak  of  seasonal  unemployment  in  Feb- 
ruary, then  descending  as  the  spring  months  re-open  job  possi- 
bilities to  the  applicants  through  employment  service  operation  or 
through  recall  to  former  jobs  or  personal  solicitation  of  new  work. 

On  a  numerical  basis  the  totals  for  each  month  showed  a 
substantially  greater  pool  of  labor  than  existed  in  the  comparable 
month  of  the  previous  year,  reaching  its  peak  in  February  which 
is  normally  the  high  month  of  unemployment  for  the  state.  The 
monthly  average  of  more  than  9,000  testifies  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  Montana  pool  of  available  workers  actively  seeking  jobs.  The 
range  is  from  a  nominal  3,400  in  August,  which  is  not  far  from  the 
irreducible  minimum  in  such  a  complex  labor  market,  to  the  18,800 
in  February. 

The  spread  of  15,400  is  not  greatly  different  from  the  spread 
of  13,000  in  total  industrial  employment,  from  September  to  Febru- 
ary. Part  of  the  variance  may  well  be  accounted  for  in  non-indus- 
trial workers  and  new  entrants  to  the  labor  market  seeking  em- 
ployment. 

Inclusion  of  teacher  placement  figures  for  the  first  time  has  the 
effect  of  inflating  the  1950  figures.  This  branch  of  the  service  was 
not  operating  until  that  year.  Comparable  numbers  of  teachers 
were  seeking  employment  in  previous  years,  but  had  not  been 
tabulated  with  the  general  labor  market  figures.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  number  of  teachers  seeking  positions  follows  a 
seasonal  rise  and  fall  almost  exactly  opposite  to  the  characteristics 
in  other  reporting  units  listed. 

lob  Placements  The  month  by  month  record  of  job  placement  ac- 
Table  104  complishments,  by  each  office  of  the  employment 

(Page  20)  service  and  for  the  state  as  a  whole,  during  the 

year  is  disclosed  in  this  table.  In  order  to  qualify  for  recording  as 
a  placement  there  must  have  been  an  order  from  an  employer  for 
one  or  more  workers,  an  applicant  selected  on  the  basis  of  quali- 
fications and  referred  to  the  opening,  and  the  hiring  of  the  ap- 
plicant verified.  The  figures  shown  are  totals,  inclusive  of  both 
industrial  and  agricultural  placements. 
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Study  of  the  state  totals,  and  generally  of  the  local  office 
figures  as  well,  reveals  that  the  annual  placement  pattern  co- 
incides closely  with  that  of  the  state's  industrial  employment,  fol- 
lowing the  seasonal  slump  through  the  winter  months  and  reach- 
ing the  peak  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  September  and 
October. 

Reduction  of  placement  action  during  the  winter  months  is  an 
accompaniment  of  the  general  tie-up  in  employment  by  seasonal 
industries.  Labor  market  demand  drops  to  a  minimum  in  that 
period;  hiring  is  stagnated,  and  in  the  recent  winter  season  there 
was  no  region  in  this  country  offering  mass  employment  oppor- 
tunity for  securing  employment  elsewhere. 

Comparison  of  the  state  totals  by  months  with  the  preceding 
year's  monthly  totals  shows  that  July,  August  and  September  fell 
short  of  the  placement  levels  of  the  previous  year.  To  a  large  ex- 
tent this  resulted  from  lessened  demand  for  farm  workers,  due  to 
curtailment  of  the  crop  prospects  and  crop  harvests.  Beginning 
with  October,  four  months  show  a  greater  job  placement  activity 
than  their  corresponding  month  a  year  before,  falling  below  again 
by  very  slight  numbers  in  February,  March  and  April.  The  1949 
farm  crop  was  a  potent  factor  in  holding  down  these  placements; 
better  prospects  in  the  spring  of  1950  restored  the  demand.  The 
net  total  of  all  placements  for  the  year  virtually  equalled  the  fig- 
ures for  the  preceding  year,  which  had  established  an  all-time 
record  for  the  service. 


Placements,  Breakdown  of  the  placements  made  according  to  the 
By  Industry  major  industrial  division  in  which  the  employment 
Table  105  was  secured,  for  each  of  the  employment  service 

(Page  22)  offices,  with  state  totals  and  comparison  with  totals 

of  preceding  year,  affords  a  measure  of  the  source  and  location  of 
the  labor  demand  in  the  state. 

In  two  industries  a  marked  increase  from  the  previous  year 
is  shown — forestry  and  mining.  The  forestry  hires  arose  from  for- 
est fire  emergency  needs  during  the  late  summer  of  1949  in  half  a 
dozen  offices  serving  timber  belts.  Placements  in  mining  were 
mainly  confined  to  four  office  areas.  Decreases  from  the  pre- 
vious year  are  shown  for  manufacturing  and  public  utilities, 
whose  employment  remained  more  stable,  with  less  turnover  and 
therefore  less  demand  for  new  workers.  Other  industries  main- 
tained about  the  same  hiring  pace  as  before. 

Greatest  labor  demand  came  from  farm  employers,  who  hired 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  total  placements.  Construction  ranked 
next  in  volume,  closely  followed  by  trade  and  commerce.  All  of 
these  industries  were  sources  of  substantial  labor  demand  in 
virtually  all  areas  of  the  state.  Railroad  hiring  was  on  a  slightly 
reduced  scale  and  was  scattered  in  spotty  fashion,  with  half  a 
dozen  offices  showing  no  activity  in  that  industry. 
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In  a  general  way  Table  105  provides  an  index  to  the  employ- 
ment opportunity  in  a  given  office  area,  indicating  degree  of  con- 
centration or  distribution  of  the  various  major  industries,  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  utilize  services  of  this  division. 

Job  Openings  This  compilation  is  simply  a  count,  by  office  re- 
Received  ceiving  the  order  and  by  the  month  in  which  it  is 
Table  106  received,  of  the  number  of  job  openings  upon  which 
(Page  24)  the  assistance  of  employment  service  is  asked  for 
filling.  It  is  confined  to  the  orders  from  employers  in  industry,  and 
does  not  include  orders  for  agricultural  workers. 


EMPLOYMENT  TRANSACTIONS  AFFECTING  VETERANS 

Fiscal  Year  1950 

VETERANS 

Active 

New  Applications                            Placement  File 

Dis-  Dis-  June 

Total  abled  Total  Agr.  abled  1950 

Anaconda    179  20  71  12  2  43 

Billings    1,276  78  1,662  396  53  241 

Bozeman    383  26  1,424  657  31  45 

Butte        365  7  643  101  3  81 

Cut    Bank    228  13  159  23  8  15 

Dillon     78  571  387  15 

Forsyth    90  3  167  40  1  9 

Fort  Benton  58  1  365  293  6 

Glasgow 228  2  304  82  5  6 

Glendive    120  9  124  59  1  2 

Great    Falls    920  48  1,381  494  44  151 

Hamilton   143  1  282  90  5  43 

Havre    239  6  646  226  16  20 

Helena       792  86  1,018  158  106  57 

Kalispell 1,049  48  810  44  22  164 

Lewistown     ._.. 138  12  272  96  17  47 

Libby  188  16  106  8  5  8 

Livingston   297  3  440  175  2  24 

Malta  73  0  161  52  5 

Miles  City  301  8  540  193  1  27 

Missoula          678  39  1,125  227  35  97 

Poison    195  13  143  12  2  48 

Red  Lodge  125  2  102  37  2  12 

Shelby  153  11  348  137  16  16 

Sidney                        96  6  405  169  6  17 

Thompson   Falls   243  3  219  5  2  5 

Wolf  Point  131  2  171  99  8 

Teacher  Plcmt.   203  68  175 

Offices  Closed*  ...                        142  8  675  223  10 

Fiscal     50     9,111  471  14,402  4,495  395  1,387 

Fiscal    49    7,546  578  13,838  3,235  419  1,420 

*  Offices  at  Baker,   Hardin,   Scobey,   Townsend,   closed  during   year;   Columbia   Falls   and 
Roundup   became   branch   offices. 

(Refer  to  page  33) 

Seasonal  variations  in  labor  demand  are  aptly  illustrated  in 
this  table.  July  starts  off  with  a  high  level  of  demand,  increased 
in  volume  for  August;  then  receding  steadily  through  September, 
October  and  November;  reaching  its  lowest  point  in  December, 
January,  and  February;  recovering  moderately  in  March;  and 
again  attaining  heavy  volume  through  April,  May  and  June. 
Significantly,  the  first  five  months  of  the  fiscal  year  saw  fewer  job 
openings  each  month  than  the  year  previous,  but  this  deficit  was 
more  than  compensated  by  the  increases  during  each  of  the  later 
seven  months. 
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Study  of  Table  106  in  relation  to  its  companion  tables  helps 
to  round  out  the  statistical  picture  of  the  services  rendered  by  this 
division  to  the  labor  markets  of  the  state.  In  relating  the  job  open- 
ing figures  to  the  job  placements  in  Table  104  the  reader  will  bear 
in  mind  that  the  one  consists  of  industrial  orders  only,  while  the 
other  includes  the  large  volume  of  agricultural  placements.  For 
a  more  accurate  understanding  of  these  relationships  reference 
may  be  had  to  Table  105. 

The  job  order  itself  is  of  the  simplest  possible  form,  conveying 
as  accurately  as  possible  the  specifications  and  qualifications  of 
the  worker  or  workers  desired  and  the  nature  of  the  job  to  be  filled. 
Satisfactory  selection  and  placement  of  workers  is  dependent 
upon  adequate  information  with  respect  to  what  is  required  of  that 
worker  in  the  performance  of  the  job. 

Employment  Special  emphasis  is  given  in  employment  pro- 
Transactions  cedures  to  the  servicing  and  placement  of  war-time 
Affecting  veterans  of  the  military  branches.    As  contemplated 

Veterans  in  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  the  employment  service 

(Page  32)  receives  vigorous  support  and  co-operation  from  the 

state  unit  of  the  Veterans  Employment  Service.  Pref- 
erence in  employment  opportunity  is  accorded  first  to  disabled 
veterans,  next  to  other  veterans,  and  full  facilities  of  employment 
counseling  are  required  to  be  available  to  veteran  applicants. 

Placement  of  veterans  in  jobs  during  the  past  fiscal  year, 
and  registration  of  veteran  applicants  for  jobs,  exceeded  the  com- 
parable records  of  the  year  previous,  and  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram is  attested  by  the  fact  that  fewer  veteran  applicants  were 
seeking  jobs  though  the  service  at  the  close  of  the  year  than  at 
its  beginning.  Tabulation  of  these  three  basic  services  is  shown 
by  office  breakdown  in  the  accompanying  table. 

Foundation  for  further  improving  service  to  veterans  was  laid 
in  a  recent  series  of  three  area  meetings  conducted  by  the  State 
employment  service  in  conjunction  with  representatives  of  the 
Veterans  employment  service  and  participated  in  by  staff  and  field 
personnel,  leaders  of  veteran  organizations,  representatives  of 
local  posts,  and  individual  veterans.  This  served  to  implement  in 
Montana  the  mandate  of  Governor  John  W.  Bonner,  and  the  sug- 
gestions made  by  Secretary  of  Labor,  Maurice  J.  Tobin,  for  im- 
provement of  labor  market  opportunity  for  veterans. 

industrial  Industrial  employment  estimates  for  the  state,  ex- 
Employment  elusive  of  agriculture,  are  compiled  monthly  in  col- 
(Non-Agri.)  laboration  with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
in  Montana  United  States  Department  of  Labor.  The  totals  are 
Tables  A  and  B  broken  down  on  an  industrial  classification  basis 
(Page  26)  in  accord  with  the  principal  lines  of  employment 
activity  in  Montana's  industrial  economy. 

The  highest  total  of  employment  in  the  history  of  the  state 
was  reached  in  June  of  the  fiscal  year,  with  employment  in  con- 
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struction,  mining,  manufacturing,  transportation,  industrial  services 
and  state  and  local  government  contributing  notably  to  the  in- 
crease. The  record  figure  in  employment  had  already  been 
broken  once  during  the  fiscal  year,  last  September,  and  in  turn 
the  June  figures  advanced  another  2.2  per  cent. 

The  record  established  in  June,  1950,  was  in  turn  successively 
broken  by  the  employment  totals  in  July,  August,  September  and 
October,  1950. 

Table  C-2— MONTANA  COVERED  EMPLOYMENT 

1939  -  1950 

Number  Subject  Employers: 

Index 
Year        Jan.-Feb.-Mch.   Apr. -May-June   July-Aug.-Sept.    Oct. -Nov. -Dec.    Average    1939-100% 


1940 

9,021 

9,194 

9,120 

9,182 

9,129 

103 

1941 

10,166 

10,140 

10,231 

10,138 

10,169 

1  14 

1942 

10,122 

10,040 

9,829 

9,235 

9,807 

110 

1943 

8.760 

8,701 

8,423 

8,392 

8,572 

95 

1944 

8,092 

8,164 

8,308 

8,403 

8,242 

93 

1945 

8,386 

8,517 

8,722 

8,955 

8,645 

97 

1946 

9,142 

9,708 

10,281 

10,533 

9,921 

111 

1947 

10,805 

11,153 

11,371 

11,673 

11,251 

126 

1948 

1  1,869 

12,166 

12,351 

12,523 

12,227 

137 

1949 

12,535 

12,716 

13,005 

13,338 

12,898 

141 

1950 
Number 

13,863 
Employed  (in 

14,244 
thousands): 

1939 

60.5 

68.1 

73.1 

71.5 

68.3 

100 

1940 

61.8 

71.4 

82.1 

79.1 

73.8 

108 

1941 

76.0 

75.6 

82.6 

80.8 

77.1 

111 

1942 

74.2 

75.9 

83.1 

80.7 

78.5 

115 

1943 

72.3 

73.7 

75.3 

75.3 

74.1 

109 

1944 

73.0 

70.7 

72.3 

72.7 

72.0 

105 

1945 

69.0 

71.0 

72.0 

74.7 

71.7 

105 

1946 

71.7 

80.3 

90.0 

90.0 

83.0 

121 

1947 

84.1 

88.8 

97.2 

97.0 

91.8 

134 

1948 

89.1 

97.2 

102.4 

101.6 

97.6 

143 

1949 

90.9 

101.3 

103.5 

99.4 

98.8 

145 

1950 

88.5 

101.1 

Wages 

(in  millions): 

Total 

1939 

$19.3 

$21.8 

$23.7 

$25.5 

$  90.3 

100 

1940 

21.8 

24.8 

26.7 

27.9 

101.1 

112 

1941 

23.6 

26.0 

28.9 

31.3 

111.8 

124 

1942 

28.2 

29.3 

35.6 

37.0 

130.1 

144 

1943 

31.9 

33.0 

35.4 

36.4 

136.7 

151 

1944 

33.2 

33.2 

34.8 

37.2 

138.4 

153 

1945 

33.2 

34.4 

35.0 

38.1 

140.7 

156 

1946 

35.6 

40.5 

46.8 

50.2 

173.1 

192 

1947 

46.6 

51.0 

56.7 

60.5 

214.8 

238 

1948 

54.7 

58.9 

70.8 

72.0 

256.4 

284 

1949 

60.5 

67.4 

70.3 

72.1 

270.3 

299 

1950 

58.4 

70.1 

Wage  Average  Per  Worker: 

1939 

$  319 

$  320 

$  324 

$  356 

$1,322 

100 

1940 

353 

348 

325 

353 

1,358 

103 

1941 

310 

343 

350 

387 

1,450 

110 

1942 

380 

387 

428 

458 

1,657 

125 

1943 

442 

447 

470 

483 

1,845 

139 

1944 

455 

469 

480 

511 

1,917 

145 

1945 

481 

484 

486 

509 

1,962 

148 

1946 

497 

504 

520 

558 

2,085 

157 

1947 

554 

573 

582 

623 

2,340 

177 

1948 

614 

605 

691 

709 

2,617 

197 

1949 

672 

664 

679 

725 

2,746 

208 

1950 

660 

693 

(Refer  to 

page 

Seasonal  trends  in  volume  of  employment  are  clearly  dis- 
closed in  the  monthly  series  of  estimates.  Low  levels  for  each  of 
the  years  shown  are  reached  in  February,  and  the  high  levels  in 
September,  confirming  the  prevalence  of  the  year's  greatest  unem- 
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ployment  during  the  winter  period,  and  of  its  greatest  employment 
in  the  late  summer.  It  is  significant  that  the  figures  on  employ- 
ment through  the  winter  of  1950  are  above  the  total  employment 
for  corresponding  months  in  1949,  following  a  December  which 
exactly  equalled  the  preceding  December,  and  a  November  which 
was  slightly  below  November  of  the  year  before. 

Maximum  spread  between  highest  and  lowest  levels  of  em- 
ployment was  slightly  less  than  16,000  in  the  earlier  year,  and  sub- 
stantially above  16,000  in  the  fiscal  year  to  which  this  report  is  ad- 
dressed. This  spread  tends  to  point  out  the  degree  of  unemploy- 
ment produced  by  seasonal  causes.  It  may  be  augmented  by 
such  items  as  in-migration,  normal  or  unusual  additions  to  the 
working  force,  and  continuance  of  older  workers  in  active  status. 
These  factors  served  to  provide  additions  to  the  unemployed  labor 
supply  during  the   1950  season. 

The  published  figures  provide  data  for  study  of  seasonal  varia- 
tions in  employment  by  industry,  and  for  comparison  of  average 
level  of  employment  in  each  industry  for  the  two  fiscal  years 
shown. 

These  figures  on  industrial  employment  totals  for  the  state 
differ  from  those  on  insured,  or  covered,  unemployment — notably 
by  inclusion  of  interstate  railroad  and  government  employment  in 
the  one,  and  their  exclusion  from  the  other. 

Average  Hours  and  Determination  of  average  weekly  hours  worked 
Earnings,  Montana  in  selected  Montana  industries,  the  average  hour- 
Industries  ly  earnings  in  those  industries,  and  the  average 
weekly  earnings  of  their  workers  was  a  co-opera- 
(Page  29)  tive  project  of  the  Commission  and  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  during  most  of  the  fiscal  year.  Data  have  been  ac- 
cumulated since  November,  1949,  and  are  now  of  sufficient  extent 
to  furnish  the  basis  for  valuable  observations  regarding  trends. 

In  most  of  the  industries  included  in  the  monthly  survey  there 
has  been  a  slight  but  consistent  upward  trend  in  hourly  rates,  es- 
pecially in  mining  and  manufacturing,  with  utilities  maintaining  a 
fairly  constant  level.  Average  weekly  hours  worked  show  a  ten- 
dency to  reduce,  thus  producing  a  virtual  stalemate  in  the  aver- 
age weekly  earnings,  except  in  manufacturing  of  durable  goods, 
where  sturdy  increase  is  observed.  Since  the  figures  are  not  com- 
plete for  an  entire  year,  the  full  cycle  of  industrial  experience  in 
the  field  is  likewise  unfinished. 

Insured  Employment  A  breakdown  of  Montana's  insured  employ- 
Data  by  Industries  ment,  by  the  industry  in  which  it  is  engaged, 
Table  C-l  the   total   wages   paid   in   each   quarter  of  the 

(Page  34)  fiscal  year  and  the  total  wages  for  the  year,  is 

the  theme  of  Table  C-l,  together  with  comparative  totals  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  period.  This  is  a  companion  to  the  breakdown 
by  counties,  given  in  Table  C-l. 5. 
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This  study  discloses  the  number  of  insured  workers  in  each 
calendar  quarter  by  major  industry  and  by  a  further  breakdown 
into  the  principal  operating  divisions  within  that  industry.  Cor- 
responding figures  of  number  of  employers  and  the  total  wages 
reported  are  given.  Indication  of  the  extent  to  which  the  differ- 
ent classifications  of  industry  are  affected  by  seasonal  employ- 
ment demands  may  be  gleaned  from  comparison  of  the  statis- 
tics. 

The  list  of  industries  is  limited  to  those  made  subject  by  the 
terms  of  the  law  and  therefore  does  not  include  figures  for  inter- 
state railroads,  federal,  state  or  local  government,  self-employ- 
ment or  employment  of  family  dependents,  or  for  the  state's  im- 
portant farm  and  livestock  industry. 

Strictly  in  terms  of  total  employment,  it  will  be  observed,  the 
combination  of  wholesale  and  retail  trade  leads  all  other  indus- 
tries, with  manufacturing  second,  contract  construction  third,  and 
the  service  industries  fourth.  Metal  and  coal  mining  are  fifth, 
though  they  constitute  the  dominant  employing  factor  in  the  par- 
ticular areas  in  which  they  are  located.  Transportation  other 
than  interstate  railroads  ranks  next  to  mining. 

The  same  order  is  reflected  in  total  of  wages  paid,  though 
seasonal  letdown  in  total  wages  in  construction  drags  it  close  to 
the  total  of  wages  paid  in  the  mining  industry,  whose  metal  di- 
vision operates  on  a  year-around  basis. 

Montana  This  tabulation  is  on  a  calendar  year  basis  and  pre- 

Covered  sents  a  study  by  quarters  of  the  number  of  subject 

Employment  employers  under  the  unemployment  compensation 
Table  C-2  law,  the  number  of  employees  receiving  wages,  the 

(Page  36)  total  amount  of  those  wages,  and  computing  from 

this  the  average  quarterly  wages  drawn  by  such  employees — 
without  regard  to  the  duration  of  their  employment  within  the 
quarter.  The  data  covers  a  period  of  12  years  of  Commission  ex- 
perience for  all  these  items  except  number  of  subject  employers, 
which  covers  only  1 1  years. 

An  index  has  been  computed  to  show  how  the  average,  or 
total,  of  each  of  the  items  on  an  annual  basis  compares  with  the 
1939  figure,  which  is  taken  as  the  base  with  a  100  rating.  Ex- 
amination of  the  table  reveals  a  slight  drop  in  number  of  em- 
ployers, and  in  number  of  workers  employed,  during  the  war 
years,  recovering  substantially  in  the  post-war  period  and  in- 
creasing steadily  thereafter  to  the  present  time. 

In  the  matter  of  total  wages  paid  and  in  wage  average  per 
worker,  the  trend  has  been  steadily  upward,  though  its  pace  was 
slowed  down  during  the  war  period. 
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PART  III 
Unemployment  Insurance 

Income  exceeded  outgo  of  the  Unemployment  Compensation 
Fund  of  Montana  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1950,  by  a 
margin  of  $120,000.  This  was  the  tenth  year  in  succession  that  has 
returned  a  favorable  cash  increment  to  the  fund.  But  it  was  the 
smallest  increment  during  that  ten-year  period,  indicating  that  the 
influences  which  prevailed  during  the  war  period  and  its  sub- 
sequent readjustment  have  completed  their  cycle. 

Operations  affecting  the  fund  are  the  basic  responsibility  of 
the  unemployment  insurance  division  of  this  Commission,  under 
terms  of  law.  The  division  is  responsible  for  collection  of  contribu- 
tions from  employers  whose  payrolls  qualify  them  for  participa- 
tion in  the  program,  and  for  payment  of  benefits  to  workers  who 
become  unemployed  and  are  found  eligible  and  qualified  in  ac- 
cordance with  standards  set  by  law.  Collections  are  augmented 
by  interest  on  the  reserve  fund,  amounting  currently  to  more  than 
half  a  million  dollars  a  year. 

Two  Factors  Stimulated  Fund's  Growth 

The  influences  which  provided  much  of  the  substantial  growth 
over  the  past  decade  were:  first,  the  decreased  benefit  claims  re- 
sulting from  wartime  full  employment;  second,  the  readjustment  al- 
lowance program  which  remunerated  unemployed  veterans  of  the 
war  of  the  forties.  The  first  of  these  dissolved  about  five  years  ago, 
the  second  terminated  in  most  of  its  aspects  in  July,  1949. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  full  employment  during  the  war  period, 
and  the  support  of  readjustment  allowances  for  veterans  seeking 
employment,  the  fund  made  spectacular  growth  from  1941  to  the 
present,  from  a  balance  of  approximately  five  millions  of  dollars 
to  a  June  30,  1950  figure  of  more  than  twenty-nine  and  one-half 
millions.  During  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  this  report  the  favor- 
able balance  increased  by  one  hundred  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
In  the  fiscal  years  1943,  1944,  1945  and  1946  the  balance  had 
grown  by  more  than  three  millions  each  year.  Such  rapid  growth 
was,  of  course,  not  a  natural  circumstance  and  was  expected  to 
slow  down  or  halt  when  the  extra-normal  conditions  which  pro- 
duced it  came  to  an  end. 

Levelling-Off  Process  Begun 

In  previous  annual  reports  of  this  Commission  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly pointed  out  that  the  influences  which  produced  unusual 
increments  to  the  fund  each  year  would  cease  when  legal  time 
limits  expired  and  normal  conditions   of   industrial  employment 
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again  prevailed.  Those  conditions  appear  to  have  been  reached 
during  this  year.  A  reasonably  close  approach  toward  balance 
between  income  and  outgo  is  indicated  in  the  figures  presented 
in  this  report. 

Readjustment  Allowance  Program  Receded  in   1949 

Virtual  termination  of  the  readjustment  allowance  program  in 
July,  1949,  diverted  to  Montana  funds  the  claims  of  unemployed 
veterans  who  had  in  recent  years  been  compensated  from  federal 
funds  for  such  periods  of  unemployment.  During  the  ensuing 
months  there  was  a  greater  measure  of  unemployment  in  the 
state,  in  that  seasonal  period  when  most  outside  work  is  curtailed 
or  shut  down.  Approximately  thirteen  per  cent  of  the  workers 
covered  by  unemployment  insurance  were  idled  during  the  winter 
months  of  1950. 

The  result  was  that  more  claims  were  filed  for  these  benefits 
than  in  any  recent  year.  Away  back  in  1940  and  1941,  the  sta- 
tistics show,  the  claim  load  was  approximately  the  same  as  this 
year,  but  during  the  intervening  years  it  was  very  much  less, 
reaching  negligible  levels  in  1943,  1944,  and  1945. 

Impact  of  Seasonal  Layoffs  Is  Felt 

Seasonality  of  employment  in  Montana  is  treated  elsewhere 
in  this  report.  It  is  obvious  that  layoffs  of  any  nature  in  covered 
industry,  and  particularly  those  of  seasonal  cause,  have  a  direct 
impact  upon  the  claims  for  unemployment  compensation.  That 
impact  may  be  traced  in  the  statistical  tables  showing  claims 
transactions  month  by  month. 

Reserve  Fund  Withstands  the  Test 

It  is  reassuring  to  note  that,  even  in  the  relatively  high  em- 
ployment year  of  fiscal  1949-1950,  total  withdrawals  from  the  un- 
employment compensation  fund  were  less  than  total  receipts 
credited  to  it.  In  other  words,  the  fund  withstood  the  test  of  the 
heaviest  seasonal  unemployment  in  a  ten-year  period.  This  was 
true  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  substantial  reductions  in  the  rate  of 
income  for  the  fund,  and  fairly  substantial  increases  in  the  rate 
of  outgo,  have  been  enacted  in  the  law  since  its  original  adoption 
in  1937. 

Changes  in  Law  Reduce  Fund's  Income 

Among  these  changes  in  the  law  are  the  1941  amendment 
which  exempted  from  contribution  to  the  fund  the  wages  of  a 
worker  exceeding  $3,000  in  a  calendar  year.  Prior  to  that  amend- 
ment the  payroll  tax  was  computed  on  the  worker's  total  wage,  re- 
gardless of  the  amount.  In  the  high  wage  era  which  followed 
the  war  this  curtailment  reached  substantial  sums,  estimated  at 
$430,000  for  1947,  $560,000  for  1948,  and  $640,000  for  1949.     This 
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amounts  to  $1,630,000  that  would  have  been  added  to  the  fund 
on  the  basis  of  the  original  provisions  of  the  law. 

Then  in  1947  the  tax  structure  applying  to  industrial  payrolls 
in  the  state  was  modified  by  the  merit  rating,  or  employment  ex- 
perience, provision  which  sets  the  average  contribution  rate  at  1.8 
per  cent,  as  contrasted  with  the  2.7  per  cent  which  previously 
prevailed.  Receipts  were  correspondingly  curtailed  by  approxi- 
mately these  amounts:  $1,700,000  in  1947;  $1,900,000  in  1948; 
$2,050,000  in  1949;  a  total  of  $5,650,000. 

OPERATIONS  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
TRUST  FUND 


Calendar 
Year 

1936 

Summary  of  Transactions,  1936-1950 

Contributions 

From 

Employers 

$       539,593.54 

Benefits 
Paid 

$ 

1937     

1 ,829,055.37 

1938     

2,240,527.34 

1939     

1940     

1941 

2,466,266.33 

2,788,633.32 

2,971,224.40 

764,880.00 
3,147,354.07 
2,550,570.53 

1942 

3,385,470.84 

1,224,808.50 

1943     . 

3,508,655.31 

108,497.00 

1944     

3,503,837.21 

96,833.00 

1945 

3,546,092.61 

132,504.00 

1946 

4,356,905.41 

1,089,367.03 

1947     

3,432,978.25 

927,009.42 

1948     

3,898,222. 1  2 

1,270,136.78 

1949 

4,171,740.66 

2,668,541.58 

*  1950     

960,486.05 

3,660,819.74 

Totals     $43,599,688.76  $17,641,131.65 


*  1 950  amounts  include  contributions  collected  for  first  quarter  and  benefits  paid  during 

first  and  second  quarters  of  the  year. 
Total  Contributions      43,599,688.76 

Penalty  and  Interest 8,048.33 

Interest   on   Fund  - 3,666,253.76 

Outstanding   Benefit   Checks  2,199.00  3,676,501.09 


Total  Income       $47,276,189.85 

Benefits  Paid  to  June  30,   1950  17,641,131.65 


Balance  in  Fund,  June  30,  1950  $29,635,058.20 


Receipts: 


Transactions,  Fiscal  1950 
Balance  in  Fund,  June  30,   1949  $29,514,394.22 

Contributions— 7-1-49    to    6-30-50        $   4,178,120.09 

Penalty  and   Interest 6,084.59 

Interest   on   Fund        648,116.90  4,832,321.58 


$34,346,715.80 


Disbursements: 

Benefits  Paid  4,702,438.86 

Penalty  and  Interest  Transferred 

to  Administration  Fund  9,218.74  4,711,657.60 


Balance  in  Fund,  June  30,    1950  $29,635,058.20 

(Refer  to  pages  39-44) 

Benefit  Payments  Increased  by  Amendments 

Those  two  changes  in  the  law,  then,  reduced  the  fund  income 
by  a  total  of  $7,280,000.  The  1947  legislative  session  also  granted 
a  maximum  weekly  benefit  of  $18.00,  instead  of  the  $15.00  orig- 
inally allowed,  and  raised  the  minimum  benefit  check  to  seven 
dollars  from  its  previous  level  of  five.  In  1949  further  liberalization 
of  the  benefit  structure  resulted  in  a  further  two  dollar  increase  in 
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maximum  benefits,  to  $20.00;  and  added  two  weeks  to  the  dura- 
tion, to  permit  a  maximum  of  eighteen  benefit  checks  in  a  benefit 
year.  These  amendments  increased  total  benefit  payments  by  an 
estimated  $1,275,000  in  the  parts  of  the  three  years  to  which  they 
applied.  Adding  that  sum  to  the  $7,280,000  shown  above,  the  re- 
serve fund  is  reduced  about  $8,555,000  from  what  it  would  have 
been  under  the  original  funding  schedules. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  amendments  have  operated  to 
leave  in  hands  of  employers  the  sum  of  $7,280,000  which  would 
have  been  collected  for  the  fund  had  no  such  amendments  been 
adopted.  At  the  same  time  they  increased  distribution  of  bene- 
fits from  the  fund  to  unemployed  workers  by  $1,275,000.  It  will 
be  further  noted  that  the  distribution  has  been  to  a  relatively  small 
proportion  of  the  unemployed  workers,  since  it  has  been  limited 
to  two  groups — those  who  qualified  for  a  maximum  benefit  and 
those  who  remained  unemployed  for  a  period  sufficiently  long  to 
exhaust  their  benefits.  Extension  of  increased  benefits  across  the 
board  would  require  liberalization  of  the  formula  by  which  the 
law  fixes  the  benefit  scale. 

Safeguard  Preserves  Fund 

The  reserve  fund  is  nonetheless  in  a  healthy  condition.  On 
lune  30  it  was  at  the  $29,600,000  level,  more  than  eleven  millions  of 
dollars  above  the  $18,000,000  minimum  reserve  level  prescribed 
in  the  present  law — a  safeguard  which  provides  for  returning  the 
contribution  rate  for  all  employing  units  to  2.7  per  cent  whenever 
the  fund  drops  to  eighteen  millions,  to  continue  at  that  rate  until 
it  has  again  reached  the  twenty-two  million  level.  The  present 
trends  in  employment  and  unemployment  envisage  no  immediate 
threat  of  the  fund  being  drawn  down  to  eighteen  millions. 

Re-Armament  Affects  Insurance  Outlook 

As  the  fiscal  year  came  to  a  close  on  June  30  last,  there  arose 
an  emergency  of  international  scope  which  may,  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  or  in  future  years,  have  material  effect  upon  the  volume 
of  unemployment  in  this  state.  Mobilization  for  the  equivalent  of 
war  will  affect  the  supply  of  labor  here,  and  therefore  influence 
the  amount  of  unemployment.  Expansion  of  the  re-armament  pro- 
gram, which  is  involved  with  such  mobilization,  will  accentuate 
the  demand  for  labor  and  tend  to  siphon  off  any  surplus  that  may 
become  available.  The  extent  of  these  developments  cannot  be 
foreseen  with  clarity,  but  their  probabilities  and  their  implications 
are  so  strong  that  they  must  be  taken  into  consideration  with  re- 
spect to  the  fund,  its  income,  and  its  outgo. 

Claims  and  Benefits 

Receipt  and  processing  of  claims  for  unemployment  insurance 
benefits  is  the  field  of  duty  for  the  claims  and  benefits  section  of 
this  division.     The  claims  are  received  from  local  offices  of  the 
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employment  service,  where  initial  contact  with  the  claimant  oc- 
curs. Determinations  of  eligibility  and  qualification  for  benefits 
according  to  the  law  and  available  facts  are  made,  the  findings 
reported  to  the  claimant  concerned,  subsequent  claims  are  meas- 
ured in  relation  to  compliance  with  legal  requirements,  and  pay- 
ment is  ordered  as  these  requirements  are  met. 

Table  C-3— SUMMARY  OF  SUBJECT  EMPLOYER 
ACCOUNT  TRANSACTIONS 

Fiscal  1947,  1948,  1949,  1950 

Quarter  Change  of  Ceased  Resumed  New  Active 

Ending  Ownership      Employment      Employment  Accounts  Employers 

Sept.    30,    1946    .. 398  182  186  569  10,281 

December  31    322  1 S9  103  338  10.533 

March  31,   1947 334  203  87  388  10,805 

June    30 481  220  165  403  11,153 

1947  Total  1,535  794  541  1.698 

Sept.    30,    1947    448  401  140  479  11,371 

December  31                     ..473  302  127  477  11,673 

March  31,   1948  ...419  269  91  373  11.868 

June    30 .   461  330  131  497  12.166 

1948  Total  1.801  1,302  489  1,826 

Sept.    30,    1948    334  275  98  362  12,351 

December  31     384  332  86  418  12,523 

March  31,   1949  309  499  55  450  12,535 

June    30    ...  423  373  175  379  12.716 

1949  Total  1.450  1,479  414  1,609 

Sept.    30,    1949    ..... 316  399  93  483  12,893 

December    31        344  432  135  516  13,112 

March  31,   1950  322  428  128  456  13,268 

June    30    ......  431  369  234  520  13,653 

1950  Total 1,413  1,628  590  1.975 

(Refer  to  page  55) 

Approximately  26,000  claim  accounts  were  opened  by  un- 
employed workers  during  the  fiscal  year  just  closed.  These  were 
followed  by  approximately  270,000  continued  claims,  notifying 
the  insurance  division  of  that  many  weeks  of  unemployment.  All 
of  these  demands  upon  the  unemployment  compensation  fund 
were  subjected  to  scrutiny  and  check-up  in  the  claims  and  bene- 
fits section. 

The  initial  claim  is  examined  for  compliance  of  the  worker 
concerned  with  monetary  and  non-monetary  requirements  as  to 
wage  earnings  in  base  period,  status  of  availablity  and  ableness 
for  work,  condition  of  unemployment,  and  as  to  eligibility  for  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  benefit  year  or  renewal  of  eligibility  in  an 
already  established  benefit  year. 

The  continued  claim  is  examined  in  the  light  of  the  estab- 
lished account,  checked  as  to  the  time  element  and  satisfactory 
evidence  of  compliance  with  requirements  of  law.  Payment  is 
directed  on  those  found  qualified  and  eligible  and  appropriate  ac- 
tion is  taken  with  respect  to  others.  Exact  and  adequate  records 
of  current  and  expired  claim  accounts  are  maintained. 
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Contributions  and  Wage  Reports 

Maintenance  of  contact  with  the  state's  14,000  employers  is 
the  function  of  the  contributions  section  of  the  unemployment  in- 
surance division.  This  involves  receiving  and  accounting  for  the 
payroll  contributions  required  of  those  employers  by  law.  Wage 
records  of  individual  employees  are  received  and  recorded  by  this 
section.  Follow-ups  and  investigations  with  respect  both  to  em- 
ployer accounts  and  claims  accounts  are  handled  by  the  staff 
of  field  advisors. 

TABLE  D-3— CLAIM  CLASSIFICATION  BY  WEEKLY 
BENEFIT  AMOUNT 


CALENDAR    1949 

Weekly- 
Benefit 
Amount 

Number 

of 
Checks 

Percentage 

of 

Total 

Amount 

of 
Benefits 

Percentage 

of 

Total 

$    7.00 

3.298 

2.10 

$          23.086 

.85 

8.00 

2.969 

1.89 

23,752 

.88 

9.00 

3.139 

2.00 

28.251 

1.04 

10.00 

3.329 

2.12 

33,290 

1.23 

1  1.00 

3,676 

2.34 

40.436 

1.50 

12.00 

3,823 

2.44 

45,876 

1.70 

13.00 

4,647 

2.96 

60,41  1 

2.24 

14.00 

4,652 

2.97 

65,128 

2.41 

15.00 

5.291 

3.38 

79.365 

2.94 

16.00 

5.178 

3.30 

82.848 

3.07 

17.00 

5,704 

3.64 

96,968 

3.59 

18.00 

49,240 

31.39 

886.320 

32.82 

19.00 

3,156 

2.01 

59,964 

2.22 

20.00 

58,750 

37.46 

1,175,000 

43.51 

TOTALS 


156.852 


100 


$  23,085 


100.00 


The  number  of  checks  issued  should  not  be  understood  as  number  of  different 
persons  drawing  checks.  Average  number  of  checks  to  a  qualified  claimant  during 
the  year  was   10.5. 

Maximum  benefit  amount  during  January,  February  and  March,  1949,  was  $18.00. 
Subseqeuent  to  March  31    the  maximum  was  $20.00. 

Employers  on  record  in  the  contributions  section  are  notified 
at  the  beginning  of  the  calendar  year  of  their  tax  rate  for  that  year, 
based  upon  the  experience  rating  and  general  provisions  of  the 
law.  Forms  for  making  their  reports  are  mailed  to  each  employer 
at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  with  reminder  of  the  penalty  provisions 
for  the  delinquency  in  reporting  and  contributing.  After  the  one 
month  of  grace  has  expired  the  section  notifies  delinquent  em- 
ployers of  the  unpaid  account  and  the  amount  of  penalty  and 
interest  imposed  by  the  delinquency. 

Wage  earnings  of  employees  in  subject  employment  become 
the  basis  for  their  rights  as  claimants  for  unemployment  insur- 
ance, according  to  the  period  in  which  the  wages  were  earned. 
These  records  have  been  reduced  by  means  of  mechanical  busi- 
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ness  devices,  keyed  by  the  social  security  account  number  of  the 
worker,  for  ready  reference  in  response  to  filing  of  an  initial  claim. 

Insured  Employment  Information  by  counties,  including  the  pre- 
Data  by  Counties  liminary  census  figure,  the  number  of  insured 

Table  C-1.5  workers  in  each  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year,  the 

(Page  42)  number  of  covered  employers  in  the  first  quar- 

ter of  that  year,  the  amount  of  wages  earned  in  that  year,  the 
amount  of  those  wages  subject  to  the  contribution  requirements, 
and  the  amount  of  contributions  paid  by  the  employer,  is  given 
in  Table  C-1.5,  together  with  comparative  totals  for  the  previous 
fiscal  year  in  all  items  except  population. 

The  population  figures  given  are  the  preliminary  county  re- 
turns announced  by  the  United  States  Census  Bureau.  A  final 
figure  has  been  announced  for  the  state,  showing  3,687  more 
than  the  preliminary  total,  but  the  distribution  of  the  revised  fig- 
ures by  counties  will  not  be  available,  it  is  stated,  until  after 
January    1,    1951. 

This  tabulation  of  employment  data  is  confined,  of  course, 
to  the  industries  subect  to  the  Montana  law  concerning  unemploy- 
ment compensation  contributions.  It  therefore  excludes  strictly 
agricultural  employment,  all  interstate  railroad,  and  all  local, 
state  and  federal  government  employment,  along  with  a  few 
other  minor  payrolls.  Self-employed  persons  and  dependent 
members  of  the  families  of  employers  are  also  excluded. 

Since  a  substantial  number  of  employers  operate  on  a  state- 
wide basis  rather  than  within  a  single  county  or  identified  group 
of  counties,  the  tabulation  is  rounded  out  by  a  "state-wide"  entry. 
This  includes  some  utility  concerns,  chain  stores,  construction 
contractors,  and  other  employing  concerns  which  report  through 
a  head  office  or  whose  units  are  varied  in  location.  In  a  gen- 
eral sense  this  state-wide  group  is  distributed  over  the  entire 
state,  each  county  sharing  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  its  em- 
ployment and  wage  payments. 

Figures  on  insured  employment  by  quarters  again  illustrate 
the  seasonal  nature  of  Montana  wage-earning,  the  winter  quar- 
ter being  substantially  lower  in  total  than  the  other  three  periods. 

Difference  between  total  wages  paid  and  taxable  wages 
arises  from  exclusion  of  earnings  in  excess  of  $3,000,  from  one 
employer  by  an  employee  during  a  calendar  year,  from  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  contributions  due  from  such  employer.  This  limita- 
tion operated  in  the  last  fiscal  year  to  remove  some  $36,000,000 
from  taxable  rolls — an  indication  of  the  volume  of  wage-salary 
items  exceeding  $3,000. 

The  fiscal  year  wage  total  was  only  slightly  above  that  of 
the  previous   fiscal  year,   though   it  is   already  certain   that  the 
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calendar  year  1950  will  report  wages  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
calendar   1949  figures. 

Contributions,  How  do  contributions  paid  by  employers  in  a  given 
Benefits.  By  industry  compare  with  benefits  paid  to  workers  re- 
Industry  leased  from  that  industry?  Table  C-2.5  provides 
Table  C-2.5  that  information  for  the  two  latest  fiscal  years,  to- 
(Page  46)  gether  with  a  total  for  the  eleven  full  years  elapsed 
since  payment  of  benefits  began.  For  this  compilation  the  major 
industries  are  shown  in  total,  along  with  breakdown  into  their 
principal  components  active  in  this  state. 

Ratios  of  benefits  to  contributions  for  the  last  fiscal  year  em- 
phasize the  degree  of  unemployment  among  insured  workers 
during  fiscal  1950  and  point  again  to  the  seasonal  nature  of  many 
of  the  industries  operating  in  Montana.  These  industries  are 
identifiable  by  this  breakdown. 

In  studying  these  figures  for  1950  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  drain  on  the  unemployment  compensation  fund  during 
that  year  was  notably  increased  by  the  termination  of  readjust- 
ment allowances  to  unemployed  veterans  of  the  war  of  the  forties. 
This  shifted  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  and  one-half  millions  of 
dollars  of  benefits  last  year  to  the  Montana  fund  from  federal 
sources  by  which  they  had  been  paid  in  previous  post-war  years. 

At  the  same  time  the  reader  will  note  that  the  average  re- 
lationship between  benefits  paid  and  contributions  received,  with 
respect  to  a  given  industry,  over  the  eleven  year  period,  was  mod- 
erated to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  fact  that  during  the  war 
period  there  were  relatively  few  benefits  claimed,  and  by  the 
further  fact  that  from  1945  to  1949  the  federal  treasury  was  meet- 
ing the  benefit  claims  of  unemployed  veterans  who  qualified. 

The  experience  in  employment  insurance  for  1950  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  near-maximum  of  outgo  ratio,  and  the  com- 
posite figures  for  the  eleven  years  are  tempered  rather  decisively 
in  the  other  direction.  Somewhere  between  the  two  an  average 
experience  is  to  be  found,  but  the  approximate  point  will  be  de- 
termined only  by  experience  of  more  years — especially  years 
in  which  no  modifying  influences  are  causing  distortion  of  the 
relationships. 

These  figures  take  no  account  of  the  income  to  the  fund  re- 
ceived in  the  form  of  interest.  That  source  added  nearly  $700,- 
000  to  the  fund  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  Allocation  of  that 
sum  to  the  several  industries  would  reduce  the  ratios  through- 
out the  table. 

The  total  amount  of  contributions  shown  for  the  period  also 
excludes  those  received  prior  to  July  1,  1939,  and  omits  the  inter- 
est item  throughout  all  the  years,  hence  it  does  not  check  with 
figures  published  in  this  report  which  include  those  sums. 
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Subject  Number  of  new  employer  accounts,  resumptions  of 

Employer  employing  status,  changes  of  ownership,  and  inter- 

Accounts  ruptions  to  employing  status  for  the  four  most  recent 

Table  C-3  fiscal  years  by  calendar  quarters  is  given  in  Table 

(Page  45)  C-3.     Figures  in  this  table  are  compiled  from  listed 

accounts  and  may  vary  slightly  from  the  number  of  employers 
reporting  in  a  given  quarter  as  given  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  fiscal  year  1950  saw  fewer  changes 
of  ownership  of  employing  concerns  than  any  other  of  the  four 
years.    In  this  form  of  transaction  1948  led  the  list. 

Number  of  firms  recorded  as  ceasing  to  give  employment 
has  increased  during  each  of  the  four  years,  probably  an  indi- 
cation of  the  trend  toward  consolidation  of  units  and  of  accounts. 

In  the  number  of  firms  resuming  employment,  after  having 
dropped  from  the  list  for  a  year,  fiscal  1950  again  leads,  with 
1947  a  close  second.  Declines  of  about  ten  per  cent  are  shown 
for  1948,  and  again  for  1949.  That  trend  changed  abruptly  into 
a  42  per  cent  increase  in  1950. 

New  accounts  follow  no  defined  pattern  in  number  for  the 
four  year  period.  The  post  war  advance  in  new  accounts  seems 
to  have  halted  in  1949  and  to  have  resumed  rather  emphatically 
in  1950.  It  is  notable  that  the  number  of  new  accounts  each 
year  has  exceeded  the  number  which  have  dropped  off  the  list 
by  ceasing  to  give  employment,  with  1949  showing  the  lowest 
margin  and   1947  the  highest. 

Total  number  of  subject  employer  accounts  has  shown  a 
steady  advance,  quarter  by  quarter,  through  the  entire  four  year 
period. 

Comparison        As  a  means  for  comparing  Montana  experience  in 
of  Claims  benefit  claims  with  the  experiences  of  other  states 

Experience  in  its  employment  security  region  and  with  the  na- 

Table  D-2  tional  picture,  a  series  of  compilations  on  number  of 

(Page  48)  claims,    average    weekly    benefit    amount,    average 

duration  of  insured  unemployment,  and  number  of  claimants  ex- 
hausting benefit  rights  is  presented  under  this  title. 

This  series  is  a  companion  to  that  appearing  as  Table  D-l 
and  will  be  more  accurately  informative  if  sudied  in  conjunction 
with  it.  As  an  instance,  the  number  of  claims  filed  in  Wyoming 
and  in  North  Dakota  is  affected  by  the  limitation  of  coverage  in 
those  states  to  employers  of  eight  or  more  workers.  Variations  in 
the  maximum  number  of  weeks  which  may  be  compensated  in  a 
benefit  year,  as  between  the  several  states,  accounts  also  for 
divergent  results  in  the  number  of  claimants  receiving  that  maxi- 
mum. 

War  influence  is  again  evident  in  this  series  of  tables,  in  the 
fewer  claims  recorded,  the  fewer  checks  drawn  per  claimant,  and 
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in  the  smaller  number  of  claimants  qualifying  for  the  maximum 
period  of  unemployment  during  the  war  years. 

Comparison  Relation  of  Montana  covered  employment  data  to 
insured  that  of  nearby  states,  and  to  the  national  employment 

Employment  picture  as  a  whole,  is  presented  in  this  set  of  studies. 
Table  D-i  The   data   presented   covers   experience   during    the 

(Page  51)  twelve  years  of  operation  of  employment  security  in 

total  covered  employment,  total  wages,  weekly  wage  to  insured 
employees,  taxable  wages  and  average  employer  tax  rate  for  the 
five  states  of  Region  IX,  of  which  Montana  is  one,  and  of  North 
Dakota,  an  adjacent  commonwealth,  together  with  the  overall 
data  for  the  entire  country. 

Table  7— CLAIMANTS  EXHAUSTING  BENEFITS 

Fiscal  New  Claims  Claims  Exhausted  Percent  Exhaustion 

Year  Total      Male    Female    Total      Male  Female     Total     Male  Female 

1940  -   27,385  9,578  35.1 

1941  26,557  10,543  39.1 

1942  16,805  5,668  33.1 

1943  2,234  664  29.7 

1944  1,110  193  17.4 

1945  765  216  28.2 

1946  ..  9,875      7,801       2,074       1,772      1.010  762         17.9         12.9         36.7 

1947  ..  8,327      5,995      2,332      2,518      1,286      1,232        30.2        21.5        52.8 

1948  7,819      5,708      2,111      2,679      1,403      1,276        34.3        24.6        60.4 

1949  12,706      9,529      3,177      3,329      1,892      1,431         26.2         19.9        45.0 

1950  24,993    19,495      5,498      6,813      4,581      2,232        27.3        23.5        40.6 

Average  12,598      9,706      3,038      3,998      2,038      1,387        31.7        21.0        45.6 

(Refer  to  page  65) 

These  comparisons  are  not  designed  to  afford  rigid  con- 
clusions but  will  be  found  helpful  in  evaluating  the  basic  features 
of  the  Montana  employment  security  pattern  as  compared  with 
neighboring  states  and  in  the  light  of  national  experience.  The 
figures  are  exclusive  of  agricultural,  governmental  and  interstate 
railroad  employment  and  wages  in  each  of  the  states  listed,  and 
exclude  agricultural  and  governmental  employment  in  the  na- 
tional entries. 

Extent  to  which  employment  economy  was  influenced  by 
wartime  conditions  from  1942  to  1946,  national  and  by  each  state, 
can  be  detected  by  examination  of  the  trend  of  figures,  both  for 
total  employment  and  for  wages  and  weekly  averages. 

Adoption  of  experience  rating  as  the  basis  for  taxation  of  pay- 
rolls has  resulted  in  reducing  the  tax  rate  in  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
and  in  each  of  the  states  presented,  by  varying  degrees.  This 
whole  pattern  is  currently  subject  to  exhaustive  study,  by  state 
and  national  authorities,  with  the  objective  of  reducing  the  rating 
structure  to  a  scientific,  actuarial  level  based  on  relatively  long- 
term  calculations. 
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Experience  Rating  These  are  companion  tables  reflecting  the  dis- 
Accounts  tribution  of  employer  accounts  with  respect  to 

Tables  E-2  and  E-3  their  contribution  rates  as  fixed  under  the  ex- 
(Page  54)  perience  or  merit  rating  provision  of  the  law,  and 

classified  first  by  the  size  of  the  employer's  taxable  payroll  and 
second  by  the  major  industrial  group  in  which  his  enterprise  is 
listed. 

Five  gradations  in  the  tax  rate  on  payrolls  are  set  up  under 
the  experience  rating  amendment  to  the  law,  replacing  the  orig- 
inal provision  which  established  a  flat  2.7  per  cent  on  all  subject 
payrolls.  That  rate  is  continued  as  the  highest  applicable,  and  is 
paid  by  those  employers  whose  age  in  years  of  subjectivity  to  the 
act  is  not  more  than  five  years  and  by  those  employers  whose 
average  chargebacks  of  benefits  paid  to  former  employees  in  the 
latest  three  years  exceeded  the  amount  of  contributions  paid  by 
those  same  employers  in  the  same  three  years. 

Reduced  rates  are  accorded  employing  units  which  meet  the 
specifications  of  the  law  with  respect  to  these  three  factors  in 
their  employment  experience:  (1)  average  annual  percentage  de- 
clines in  taxable  payrolls  for  the  last  three  preceding  calendar 
years;  (2)  number  of  years  the  employer  has  paid  contributions; 
and  (3)  chargebacks  to  the  individual  employer  account  upon  the 
last  employer  basis.  These  reduced  rates  are:  2.5  per  cent;  2.0 
per  cent;  1.5  per  cent;  and  1.0  per  cent. 

Table  E-2  shows  the  number  of  employers  qualifying  for  these 
several  rates,  classified  as  to  the  amount  of  their  respective  annual 
taxable  payrolls  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The  largest  group, 
numerically,  is  of  employers  paying  less  than  $5,000  a  year,  reduc- 
ing in  number  steadily  through  the  succeeding  brackets  until 
only  11  are  in  the  group  paying  $1,000,000  or  more  in  taxable 
wages  in  the  year. 

Table  E-3  classifies  the  same  13,377  employers  with  respect 
to  the  industrial  classification  in  which  they  are  engaged.  Whole- 
sale and  retail  trade  dominates  in  numbers,  with  nearly  half  the 
total,  service  industries  rank  second,  contract  construction  third, 
and  manufacturing  fourth.  More  than  8,000  of  the  subject  ac- 
counts are  eligible  to  rating. 

Net  result  of  the  rates  applied,  under  the  law,  must  yield  ap- 
proximately 1.8  per  cent  of  the  total  taxable  wages  subject  to  the 
act,  as  contrasted  with  the  2.7  per  cent  rate  previously  in  effect. 
Computation  of  the  rates  is  usually  completed  early  in  the  calen- 
dar year  to  which  they  apply.  The  tables  under  discussion  give 
data  on  the  employers  and  rates  current  in  the  calendar  year  1950. 

Net  Contributions  Collection  totals  by  months  for  a  nine  year  period 
By  Employers  represent  the  actual  collections  during  those 
Table  4  months,  regardless  of  the  calendar  quarter  to  which 

(Page  58)  they  apply  or  in  which  the  payrolls  upon  which 

they  are  based  were  reported.     Virtually  all  of  these  collections 
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fall  in  months  subsequent  to  the  actual  employment  period  upon 
which  they  are  computed.  Payroll  contributions  made  in  1936 
are  not  included  in  Table  4,  as  they  were  paid  direct  to  the  fed- 
eral treasury  and  did  not  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  state 
treasurer. 


Table  8— INITIAL 

By 

New 


BENEFIT  CLAIMS  RECEIVED 

Months    Fiscal  1950 

Additional  All  Initial 


Month  Claims 

July   '49  970 

August    _       980 

September    1,099 

October     1,371 

November  ._.    2,052 

December  3,728 

January  '50  6,721 

February     3,231 

March 2,212 

April  1,425 

May 760 

June    860 


Female 

325 
264 
335 
374 
418 
508 
1,189 
696 
472 
459 
281 
357 


Claims 

376 

418 

564 

602 

1,022 

1,661 

1,305 

731 

1,161 

739 

489 

579 


Female 
86 
90 
128 
116 
129 
152 
168 
116 
115 
122 
93 
143 


Total  25,409 


5,678  9,647  1,458 

Comparison 


Claims 
1,346 
1,398 
1.663 
1,973 
3,074 
5,389 
8,026 
3.962 
3,373 
2,164 
1,249 
1,439 

35,056 


Female 

41  1 
354 
463 
490 
547 
660 
1,357 
812 
587 
581 
374 
500 

7,136 


Percent 
Female 

30.5 

25.3 

27.8 

24.8 

17.8 

12.2 

16.9 

20.5 

17.4 

26.8 

29.9 

34.7 

20.4 


Fiscal 
Year 
1940 

......30,280 

2,413 
2,669 
2,534 
3,744 
5,678 

8,797 

13,010 

8,931 

794 

163 

257 

1,927 

3,637 

3,773 

5,786 

9,647 

492 

946 

744 

1,252 

1,458 

39,077 

39,567 

27,497 

3,432 

1,334 

1.166 

13,271 

12,980 

14,152 

19,601 

35,056 

2,905 
3,615 
3,278 
4,935 
7,136 

1941 

26,557 

1942 
1943 

16.805 
......  2,638 

1944 

1,171 

1945 
1946 

909 

11,344 

21.9 

1947  

9,343 

27.9 

1948 

......10,379 

23.2 

1949 

13,851 

25.2 

1950  

25,409 

20.4 

(Refer  to  page  67) 

U.  C.  Claims  A  month  by  month  schedule  of  claims  received  and 
and  Benefits  benefit  payments  made  during  the  fiscal  year  is 
Table  5  provided  by  Table  5.     The  figures  include  count  of 

(Page  60)  all   claims   received   during   the   year,    the   number 

disallowed  or  found  ineligible,  the  amounts  paid,  and  the  number 
of  claimants  who  drew  their  maximum  number  of  checks  during 
the  benefit  year  expiring  within  this  fiscal  period. 
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Comparison  with  the  figures  for  the  year  before  reveals  the 
extent  to  which  the  claims  load  increased.  A  substantial  part  of 
the  increase  was,  of  course,  due  to  expiration  of  the  readjustment 
allowance  program  for  most  veterans,  and  their  consequent  de- 
pendence upon  the  unemployment  insurance  fund  for  benefits 
during  periods  of  unemployment  arising  during  the  year.  Other 
factors  included  a  greater  volume  of  seasonal  lay-offs  and  the 
presence  in  the  state  of  a  larger  labor  force  which  tended  to  ex- 
pand the  list  of  unemployed  even  in  the  face  of  maintaining  larger 
numbers  on  the  payrolls  of  most  industries. 

As  in  many  other  statistical  studies  appearing  in  this  report, 
Table  5  shows  the  strongly  seasonal  features  of  Montana's  em- 
ployment. Initial  claims  started  at  a  low  level  with  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year,  spurted  slightly  in  August — largely  because  of 
lethargy  in  the  metal  mining  industry — receded  in  September  and 
remained  at  a  low  level  in  October,  expanding  from  there  each 
month  to  reach  their  peak  in  January  and  February,  then  receding 
steadily  to  the  year's  low  in  June. 

Continued  claims,  which  in  practice  means  the  claims  sub- 
sequent to  an  initial  claim,  are  the  actual  requests  for  benefits. 
They  remained  at  a  low  and  fairly  uniform  level  from  July  through 
November,  then  mounted  rapidly  to  a  peak  level  in  March. 
Nearly  a  million  dollars  was  paid  from  the  fund  in  benefits  during 
that  month.  Shrinkage  of  the  continued  claim  load  was  both  rapid 
and  continuous  from  March  to  the  end  of  June. 

Distribution  Distribution  of  benefits  and  allowances  with  respect 
of  Benefits  to  the  county  residence  of  the  claimant  receiving  the 

Table  6  check  is  presented  in  Table  6,  compiled  to  reflect  the 

(Page  62)  participation  by  counties  in  allocation  of  unemploy- 

ment insurance  buying  power.  The  waning  volume  of  readjust- 
ment allowances,  both  for  the  unemployed  and  the  self-employed 
veteran,  due  to  the  legal  termination  of  that  program,  stands  out 
strongly  in  comparison  with  the  1949  figures,  which  were  in  turn 
substantially  below  those  for  fiscal  1948. 

This  tabulation  excludes  payments  made  to  former  Montana 
workers  forwarding  claims  from  some  other  state.  Also  omitted 
are  the  amounts  paid  to  Montana  residents  pursuing  unemploy- 
ment insurance  claims  against  any  other  state,  such  figures  be- 
ing unobtainable  on  a  county  location  basis. 

Total  amount  distributed  to  the  counties  this  year  was  ap- 
proximately half  a  million  greater  than  a  year  ago,  despite  a  de- 
crease of  $1,800,000  in  readjustment  allowances,  presenting  a 
realistic  measure  of  the  heavier  drain  which  confronted  the  un- 
employment compensation  fund  during  the  past  year. 

Comparison  on  a  county  by  county  basis  reveals  that  seven 
of  the  ten  counties  receiving  the  greatest  sums  were  in  the  west- 
ern end  of  the  state,  in  the  belt  where  timbering  and  lumber  pro- 
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duction  constitute  a  major  industrial  factor.  Seasonal  nature 
of  woods  and  sawmill  work  results  during  winter  months  in 
idling  a  large  proportion  of  the  employees  engaged  and  contrib- 
utes to  this  annual  withdrawal  in  those  districts. 

Ranking  of  the  counties  by  the  amounts  received  under  the 
dual  program  of  unemployment  insurance  and  readjustment  al- 
lowances is  shown  in  the  listing  below,  with  the  relative  position 
of  each  county  a  year  ago  shown  in  parenthesis. 

While  only  five  of  the  counties  held  the  same  position  in  this 
listing  as  a  year  ago,  including  the  highest  and  the  lowest  in 
amounts,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  first  ten  this  year  also  filled 
the  positions  from  one  to  ten  last  year.  In  counties  where  agri- 
culure  is  predominant  the  shifts  are  affected  by  the  payment  of 
self-employment  allowances,  which  were  claimed  to  a  major  ex- 
tent by  self-employed  veteran  farmers.  That  program  virtually  ex- 
pired in  July  1949,  and  agricultural  counties  thereafter  received 
less  allowances. 


1950 
Rank 


County 


1949 
Rank 


Flathead 
Silver   Bow- 
Cascade 
Yellowstone 
Missoula 
Lake 

7.  Lewis   and   Clark 

8.  Lincoln 

9.  Ravalli 
0.      Sanders 

Richland 

Musselshell 

Valley 

Gallatin 

Glacier 

Custer 

Carbon 

Fergus 


19.      Phillips 

Claimants 

Exhausting 

Benefits 

Table   7 
(Page  57) 


(  1) 
(  4) 
(  2) 
(  6) 
(  3) 
(  5) 
(  8) 
(10) 
(  7) 
(  9) 
(14) 
(23) 
(16) 
(20) 
(11) 
(25) 
(12) 
(21) 
(17) 


1950 
Rank 

20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 


County 

Roosevelt 

Blaine 

Park 

Hill 

Deer  Lodqe 

Dawson 

Madison 

Big  Horn 

Sheridan 

Toole 

Teton 

Beaverhead 

Mineral 

Granite 

Powell 

Pondera 

Jefierson 

Stillwater 

Broadwater 


1949 
Rank 

(15) 
(13) 
(22) 
(18) 
(35) 
(31) 
(26) 
(19) 
(24) 
(36) 
(28) 
(34) 
(33) 
(41) 
(42) 
(29) 
(39) 
(32) 
(44) 


1950 
Rank 


County 


39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 


49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 


Rosebud 

Fallon 

Chouteau 

Daniels 

Prairie 

McCone 

Meagher 

Sweet  Grass 

47.  Carter 

48.  Wheatland 
Garfield 
Judith   Basin 
Liberty 
Powder  River 
Wibaux 
Treasure 
Golden  Valley 
Petroleum 


1949 
Rank 

(30) 
(38) 
(27) 
(37) 
(43) 
(40) 
(49) 
(48) 
(45) 
(47) 
(52) 
(46) 
(53) 
(51) 
(50) 
(55) 
(54) 
(56) 


Less  than  one-third  of  the  persons  applying  for  and 
receiving  unemployment  compensation  benefits  ex- 
haust their  maximum  duration  of  eighteen  weekly 
payments  during  their  benefit  year,  as  reflected  in 
figures  for  the  eleven  complete  years  of  operation 
of  the  system  in  Montana.  The  percentage  during  the  year  just 
closed  was  27.3  per  cent,  which  made  it  one  of  the  four  years  out 
of  eleven  with  lowest  percentages  of  exhaustion.  The  average 
is  31.7  per  cent. 

Highest  percentage  reached  was  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1941,  and  the  lowest  was  in  the  midst  of  the  war  period,  1944. 
Data  are  not  available  as  to  the  number  of  female  claimants  ex- 
hausting their  benefit  rights  in  the  early  years,  but  such  figures 
for  the  past  five  years  show  that  women  predominate  in  claiming 
and  receiving  the  maximum  number  of  benefit  checks,  their  per- 
centage doubling  that  of  the  male  claimants  each  year. 

The  table  also  discloses  data  on  the  number  of  new  claims 
filed  in  each  of  the  eleven  years.     Though  the  latest  fiscal  year 
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nearly  doubled  the  preceding  year  in  total  claims,  it  was  still 
below  the  figures  for  1940  and  1941.  The  listing  bears  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  shrinkage  in  number  of  claims  during  the  war 
years  and  while  returning  veterans  were  compensated  for  periods 
of  unemployment  through  federal  readjustment  allowances. 

Table  9— INTERSTATE  BENEFIT  PAYMENTS 


State 

Alabama    ....  ._. 

Alaska     ~ 

Arizona   - 

Arkansas     

California    3,810 


(Montana 
Number 

244 

173 

620 

303 


By  States  —  Fiscal  1950 
Claims  Submitted  from  Other  States) 


Colorado      

Connecticut  

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida     

Georgia  ... 
Hawaii 


402 

187 

19 

6 

132 

25 

30 

Idaho  2,933 

Illinois  439 

Indiana  1  49 

Iowa  85 

Kansas  498 

Kentucky  73 

Louisiana    265 

Maine         34 

Maryland    45 

Massachusets    .  76 

Michigan  527 

Minnesota   3,592 

Mississippi    1 53 

Missouri    660 

Nebraska    181 

"Number"   of  claims  submitted 


Amount 

4,618.00 

3,349.00 

1  1.648.00 

5,246.00 

69,468.46 

7.082.00 

3,498.00 

376.00 

120.00 

2,283.00 

467.00 

598.00 

52,522.00 

8.290.00 

2,658.00 

1,430.00 

9,004.00 

1,238.00 

5,192.00 

680.00 

774.00 

1.496.00 

9.733.00 

66,242.33 

3,026.00 

12,344.00 

3,046.00 


Number 
379 

18 

37 
117 
257 

58 


State 

Nevada 

New    Hampshire 

New     Jersey     .... 

New    Mexico    .... 

New     York      

North     Carolina 

North     Dakota  1 ,383 

Ohio  1 62 

Oklahoma  376 

Oregon              1,882 

Pennsylvania    292 

Rhode   Island 24 

South  Carolina    8 

South  Dakota 360 

Tennessee     153 

Texas 660 

Utah    899 

Vermont    39 

Virginia        82 

Washington    5,638 

West  Virginia  ...  89 

Wisconsin   499 

Wyoming     933 

Canada    58 


Amount 

6,151.00 

360.00 

727.00 

2,287.00 

4,843.00 

1,016.00 

24,999.78 

3,116.00 

7,001.00 

34,542.00 

5,623.00 

403.00 

88.00 

6,421.00 

2,634.00 

12,299.00 

16,310.57 

681.00 

1.486.00 

101,049.88 

1,642.00 

8,855.00 

17,418.00 

986.00 


Fiscal  1950  Total  30,064        547,368.02 

Fiscal  1949  Total        .   5,525  93,405.93 

is  not  a   count  of  individual  claimants   drawing  benefits. 

(Refer  to  page  69) 


Table  10— DISTRIBUTION  OF  BENEFIT  PAYMENTS 

By  Months  —  Fiscal  1950 


Intrastate 

Month  (Montana) 

July    '49  $  126,282.00 

August 118,243.00 

September     ._ 1  1  8,699.00 

October    111,145.00 

November    142,060.00 

December    269,284.00 

January    '50    531,970.00 

February   795,895.00 

March    841,224.00 

April    583,454.00 

May   342,423.00 

June   167,383.00 


Interstate 

(IB) 
$  11,247.00 
15,810.00 
18,108.46 
22,011.00 
31,712.80 
45,264.78 
74,641.00 
39,524.45 
103,753.00 
66,428.57 
45,006.96 
23,860.00 


Interstate 

(IA-Agent) 

$       919.50 

225.00 

121.00 


Interstate 
IA-Liable) 
,  6,002.00 
20,949.00 
1,178.00 

4,41 9.66 
218.00 

486.00 
136.00 


Total 

144,450.50 
155,227.00 
138,106.46 
133,156.00 
178,191.80 
314,766.78 
606,611.00 
885,905.45 
945,1  13.00 
649,882.57 
387,429.96 
191,243.00 


Grand    Total        $4,148,062.00      $547,368.02      $   1,265.50*      $33,388.00      $4,730,083.52 

Fiscal   1949  .....  $1,757,886.00      $93,405.93      $81,067.50        $55,845.00      $1,988,204.43 


'Advanced  from  Montana  funds,   reimbursed  by  liable  state. 

(Refer  to  page  67) 

Distribution  This  is  a  further  breakdown  of  claimant  character- 

of  Benefits  istics   shown   in  Table   5,   to   indicate  the   extent  to 

Table  12  which  women  are  a  factor  in  the  annual  claims  load, 

(Page  68)  and    to    reduce    claims    figures    to    number    of    in- 

dividuals seeking  these  benefits  in  a  given  month.  Proportion  of 
women  is  shown  to  be  high  in  the  summer  months,  substantially 
more  than  half  in  number  and  one-third  in  amount  of  benefits 
drawn. 

The  count  of  eligible  claimants  presented  in  this  table  is  made 
monthly,  and  the  same  claimants  are  frequently  counted  in  three 
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or  more  different  months,  hence  the  total  shown  is  not  a  realistic 
number  of  different  claimants  during  the  year  and  its  usefulness 
is  principally  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  other  similar  rec- 
ords. The  number  of  first  payments  as  recorded  in  Table  5  comes 
nearer  to  representing  the  number  of  claimants  who  drew  benefits 
within  the  year. 

Initial  Benefit  Statistics  on  total  number  of  new  claims  and  ad- 

Claims  Received  ditional  (or  renewal)  claims  received  during  the 
Table  8  year,  by  the  months  in  which  they  were  filed,  with 

(Page  61)  comparative   figures    for   preceding    years   under 

the  program,  are  given  in  Table  8.  So  far  as  figures  are  avail- 
able, the  breakdown  as  to  number  of  such  claims  filed  by  women 
is  given.  The  tabulation  furnishes  further  evidence  of  the  sea- 
sonal nature  of  unemployment  in  the  state,  the  period  from  De- 
cember through  February  providing  more  than  half  the  volume  of 
the  entire  year. 


Table   11— INTERSTATE  CLAIMS 

By  Months  —  Fiscal  1950 
(Montana  Claims  Submitted  From  Other  States) 

Initial  Claims 


Continued 

Claims 

Total 

Female 

918 

285 

1,293 

375 

1,502 

481 

1,827 

521 

2,413 

591 

4,097 

792 

6,069 

955 

6,460 

1,047 

6,171 

1,026 

4,185 

701 

2,683 

649 

1,636 

497 

39,254 


7,920 


Month  Total  Female 

July  '49  228  67 

August     313  91 

September  ... 257  82 

October   389  88 

November    557  93 

December    817  108 

January    '50    _ 900  150 

February  _ 713  111 

March 460  76 

April 366  65 

May  276  69 

June. 228  72 

Fiscal    1950         5,504  1,072 

Comparison 

Fiscal 
Year 

1947     1,182  424  7,081  2,840 

1948     1,446  473  9,000  3,384 

1949 1,657  591  11,104  4,339 

1950    5,504  1,072  39,254  7,920 

(Reter  to  page  69) 

Distribution  of  This  table  shows  amount  of  Montana  benefit 
Benefit  Payments  payments,  by  months,  to  resident  claimants,  to 
Table  10  former  workers  in  this  state  currently  residing  in 

(Page  66)  another  state,  and  the  residue  of  payments  made 

in  the  waning  months  of  the  trial  plan  for  payment  of  interstate 
claimants.  That  plan,  known  as  the  "Interstate  Arrangement", 
was  tried  out  by  18  states  and  abandoned  as  unsuitable.  Mon- 
tana withdrew  last  September  30. 

Seasonal  trends  of  high  and  low  employment  are  reflected  in* 
the  monthly  tabulation,   reaching  the  highest  total,   $945,000,   in 
March,  after  a  low  of  $133,000  the  preceding  October.    Compara- 
tive totals  for  1949  are  also  presented. 
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Interstate  Benefit  Distribution  of  former  Montana  workers  submit- 
Payments  ting  claims  from  other  states  and  territories  and 

Table  9  from  Canada,  together  with  the  number  of  such 

(Page  66)  weekly  claims  received  and  the  amount  of  com- 

pensation paid  from  the  fund,  is  shown  in  Table  9.  Payment  of 
such  claims  across  state  boundaries  is  provided  under  the  law 
and  operates  both  ways — Montana  in-migrants  are  enabled  to 
pursue  their  claims  against  another  state  in  which  they  have 
qualifying  wage  credits  and  Montana  out-migrants  are  protected 
in  their  claim  rights  after  leaving  this  state. 

Table  11.5— INTERSTATE  CLAIMS  TRANSACTIONS 

(Claims  by  Months  Against  Other  States,  Taken  in  Montana  Offices) 

Fiscal  1950 

IB-1     (Initial)  IB-2    (Continued)  Total 

Month  AU  Female  All  Female  All  Female 

July    '49  298  140  995  596  1,293  736 

August  304  97  1,238  706  1,542  803 

September  264  98  1,325  744  1,589  842 

October   332  123  1,515  739  1,847  862 

November    439  88  1,939  833  2,378  921 

December     655  87  3,128  864  3,783  951 

January    '50  602  121  4,444  1,030  5,046  1,151 

February             ..  372  74  4,753  886  5,125  960 

March    .                  -  292  68  3,610  812  3,902  880 

April     274  63  2,967  582  3,241  645 

May  232  60  1,682  560  1,914  620 

June   _.  214  93  1,169  570  1,383  663 

Fiscal   1950  4,278  1,112  28,765  8,922  33,043  10,034 

(Refer  to  page  70) 

Comparison 


Fiscal   1947  ... 

....  3,824 

1,787 

38,013 

19,204 

41,837 

20,991 

Fiscal   1948  ._ 

...    1,963 

884 

10,213 

7.081 

12,176 

7,965 

Fiscal   1949 

....  2,224 

878 

17,323 

6,346 

19,547 

7,224 

Fiscal   1950 

. ...  4,278 

1,112 

28,765 

8,922 

33,043 

10,034 

A  substantial  increase  in  the  volume  of  interstate  claims 
reaching  Montana  during  the  past  year  indicates,  among  other 
things,  the  relative  scarcity  of  employment  opportunity  in  other 
states.  Increased  out-migration  of  workers,  either  on  temporary 
or  permanent  basis,  is  also  reflected  in  these  figures. 

States  from  which  the  principal  volume  of  these  claims  was 
received  included:  Washington,  California,  Minnesota,  Idaho, 
Oregon,  and  North  Dakota.  Every  state  unit  of  the  system  was 
represented  in  the  claims  received. 

Interstate  Claims,  The  flow  of  interstate  claims  taken  in  other  states 
From  Other  States  for  claimants  having  wage  credits  in  Montana 
Table  1 1  is  shown  on  a  monthly  basis  in  Table  1 1 .     Num- 

(Page  67)  ber    of    women    filing,    and    comparative    figures 

for  recent  years,  are  also  disclosed.  Substantial  increases  during 
this  recent  year  resulted  from  greater  movement  within  the  labor 
force,  from  termination  of  veteran  benefits,  and  from  the  higher 
percentage  of  unemployment  which  prevailed  during  the  seasonal 
layoffs  last  winter  than  in  other  post-war  years. 
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The  "continued  claim"  column  in  Table  1 1  includes  the  wait- 
ing week  claims  for  which  no  payments  are  made,  accounting  for 
an  apparent  disparity  with  figures  in  Table  9. 

Interstate  Claims  This  is  a  tabulation  of  the  claims  filed  in  Montana 
Transactions  offices  for  transmission  to  states  where  claimants 

Table  11.5  had  wage  credits.    It  is  the  converse  of  the  move- 

(Page  69)  ment  recorded  in  Table  9.     These  claims  are  for- 

warded direct  from  the  employment  service  office,  where  they  are 
prepared,  to  the  state  listed  as  liable  for  the  benefits.  Amount  of 
benefits  and  disposition  of  the  account  rests  with  the  liable  state 
and  no  data  concerning  amounts  involved  are  available. 

READJUSTMENT  ALLOWANCE  CLAIMS 

By  Month  and  Type  —  Fiscal  1950 

UNEMPLOYED 

Initial   and                                Number  of  Number  of  Amount 

Month                         Additional        Continued     Claimants  Female  Payments  Paid 

July  '49  535  3,436  1,253  21  3,321         $       65,746 

August  133                     730  389  5  741  14,633 

September  105  557  200  1  555  11,051 

October    124                    395  156  2  377  7,484 

November    186  609  216  1  580  11,521 

December    258  1,186  397  1  1,135  22,543 

January    '50    _.  200  1,811  668  1  1,856  37,008 

February  121  1,724  530  1  1,764  35,120 

March    96  1,803  478  0  1,729  34,362 

April    46  1,095  354  0  1,065  21,226 

May  56                    516  183  1  520  10,305 

June     1 9  305  101  1  290  5,757 

Fiscal  1950 1,869              14,167               13,933        $    276,756 

Fiscal     1949.... ..11,565              73,153  70,988        $1,413,111 

Note:      1 950   figures   include   75    Interstate   Readjustment  Allowance   Claims    for   the 
amount  of  $1,477.00. 


Payments  Made 
Number  Amount 


SELF-EMPLOYED 

Claims  Received 

Month                                                               Initial  Continued 

July   '49   __ 34  756 

August    10  532 

September    5  96 

October     3  46 

November     1  32 

December   2  32 

January   '50 1  26 

February    2  24 

March 2  27 

April  2  15 

May 4  21 

June 2  23 

Fiscal    1950   68  1,630 

Fiscal    1949    1,132  9,110 


These  in-migrant  claimants  are,  however,  of  direct  interest  to 
Montana  as  being  part  of  the  labor  force  in  this  state.  The  claim- 
ants are  subject  to  registration  for  work  and  reporting  require- 
ments similar  to  those  met  by  Montana  claimants.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  total  number  of  weekly  claims  filed  in  Montana  for 
transmittal  to  other  states  is  slightly  less  than  the  number  filed  in 
other  states  for  transmittal  to  Montana,  indicating  a  preponderance 
of  out-migrants. 


725 

$  65,721.00 

540 

50,349.00 

125 

11,318.00 

39 

3,714.00 

30 

2,798.00 

30 

2,765.00 

25 

2,280.00 

20 

1,940.00 

25 

2,117.00 

15 

1,320.00 

20 

1,880.00 

20 

1,995.00 

1,614 

$148,197.00 

9,090 

$855,369.51 

(Refer  to  page  71 ) 
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This  preponderance  resulted  largely  from  temporary  dislo- 
cations due  to  the  heavy  construction  program  in  progress  in  the 
state.  Workers  from  other  states  employed  on  those  projects  in 
many  instances  returned  to  their  home  states  during  the  winter 
lay-off  period  and  their  claims  swelled  the  total  of  normal  inter- 
state items  sufficiently  to  upset  the  normal  balance,  which  for 
post-war  years  had  consistently  been  slanted  to  heavier  in- 
migration,  rather  than  out-going. 

Readjustment  Legal   termination   of   readjustment  allowances, 

Allowance  Claims      for  all  but  a  very  few,  recently-discharged,  war- 
service  veterans,  occurred  July  25,  1949.     As  a 
(Page  70)  consequence  that  program  relapsed  into  minor 

stature  in  Montana  for  the  recent  fiscal  year.  It  had  paid  unem- 
ployment benefits  and  self-employment  allowances  to  the  extent 
of  $3,000,000  in  1948,  and  about  three-fourths  of  that  sum  in  1949, 
but  this  year  it  sank  to  about  $425,000  and  in  the  1951  fiscal  year 
will  probably  not  reach  $100,000. 

This  program  was  set  up  to  readjust  the  returning  veterans 
and  stabilize  their  employment  by  others  or  in  enterprises  of  their 
own.  Montana  veterans  received  $15,900,000  under  the  program 
from  September  4,  1944,  up  to  last  June  30.  Approximately  $9,000,- 
000  of  that  total  was  paid  as  unemployment  benefits  to  qualified 
veterans,  the  balance  to  self-employed  veterans  struggling  to  es- 
tablish themselves  independently.  The  program  was  adminis- 
tered in  Montana  by  this  Commission,  under  arrangements  with 
the  Veterans  Administration. 

Examination  of  the  tables  of  monthly  payments  for  fiscal  1950 
reveals  that  after  the  month  of  July  the  volume  dropped  almost  to 
extinction,  then  recovered  weakly  during  the  heavy  seasonal  un- 
employment months  of  winter,  and  again  receded  during  the 
spring.    Since  June  it  has  dwindled  still  further. 

Disposition  In     order    that    full    and    prompt    justice    may    be 

of  Appeals  achieved  in  the  Commission's  dealings  with  claim- 

Table  14  ants  and  with  employers,  the  law  provides  for  es- 

(Page  72)  tablishment  of  appeals  procedures  available  to  any 

aggrieved  party.  An  appeals  referee  on  staff  level  is  authorized 
to  conduct  hearings  and  pursue  investigations  in  response  to  ap- 
peals from  such  parties.  The  hearings  are  conducted  without  ex- 
pense to  the  parties  concerned,  at  time  and  place  most  suitable  to 
their  convenience. 

Services  of  the  referee  were  invoked  in  108  appeals  during 
the  year,  resulting  in  31  reversals  of  previous  action,  71  actions 
were  sustained,  and  six  appeals  were  withdrawn.  In  instances 
where  the  aggrieved  party  is  outside  the  state  the  appeal  hearing 
is  held  at  or  near  his  current  residence  by  an  appeal  official  from 
that  state  and  the  decision  is  made  by  the  Montana  authority.  The 
same  service  is  rendered  by  the  appeals  referee  of  this  Commis- 
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Table  14— DISPOSITION  OF  APPEALS 

Fiscal  1950 

Unemployment  Insurance  Claimants 

Deputy    Decision 

Issue   Involved  Re-  Sus-  With- 

versed  tained  drawn 

"Voluntary   Quit"   without   good   cause   11  19  1 

Misconduct  in  connection  with  work  2  5 

Refused  suitable  work  referral  or 

failed  to  apply  for   suitable  work   7  10  2 

Unable  to  work  or  not  available  for  work  3  12  1 

Labor  Dispute     ...    - 1  10 

All   other   issues   3  7  2 

Total    .__. 27  63  6 

Readjustment  Allowance  Claimants  (Unemployed) 

"Voluntary  Quit"  without  good  cause  -  2 

Misconduct  in  connection  with  work  

Refused  suitable  work  referral  or 

failed  to  apply  for  suitable  work 2 

Unable  to  work  or  not  available  for  work 1 

All   other   issues   

Total    4  2 

Readjustment  Allowance  Claimants  (Self-Employed) 

Was  Claimant  Self-Employed  None  2 

Experience  Rating  Appeals  None  None 

Commission  Appeals  - None  4 

Total    . 0  6 

(Refer  to  page  71 ) 


Table  14a 
DISQUALIFICATIONS  IMPOSED  AND  CLAIMS  DENIED 

Fiscal  1950 

Claimant  Disqualified 

Unemployment  Readjustment 

Issue   Involved  Insurance  Allowance 

Voluntary  Quit  805 

Misconduct    82 

Refusal  of  suitable  work  548 

Personal   Obligations   54 

Labor  Dispute  15  None* 

Other — 96  38 

Total    ...  - 1.600  38* 

*SRA  breakdown  is  for  "Labor  Dispute"  and  "Other"  only. 

Able  to  Work,  Available  for  Work  324 

(Claims  denied) 

(Refer  to  page  73) 
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sion  for  those  of  other  states  where  their  dispute  is  raised  by  a  per- 
son residing  in  Montana. 

Study  of  the  tabulation  of  cases  heard  reveals  that  the  issue 
of  "voluntary  quit"  was  a  principal  cause  for  appeal,  followed  by 
questions  of  refusal  of  work  and  of  availability  for  work.  Most  of 
the  issues  arose  with  respect  to  Montana  claims,  though  the  rec- 
ord shows  six  were  appeals  of  claimants  for  readjustment  allow- 
ances for  unemployment  and  six  for  self-employment. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  law  for  hearing  appeals,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Commission,  before  an  appeal  tribunal  consisting 
of  three  members,  with  the  appeals  referee  as  chairman.  The  Com- 
mission names  a  member  to  represent  the  employer(s)  and  a  mem- 
ber to  represent  the  claimant(s).  Hearings  by  the  tribunal  follow 
the  same  general  procedures  as  before  a  single  officer.  This  form 
of  hearing  was  not  invoked  during  fiscal  1950. 

A  decision  rendered  by  the  referee,  or  by  the  tribunal,  may  be 
further  appealed  to  the  Commission  itself  by  a  party  to  the  hearing. 
This  again  is  an  informal  proceeding  and  is  rendered  without 
charge  to  the  parties  concerned.  Should  the  Commission's  de- 
cision prove  unacceptable,  recourse  may  be  had  to  established 
court  procedure,  lodging  first  in  the  appropriate  district  court  and 
from  there  may  be  carried  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  state. 

Disqualifications  Disqualification  of  claimants  for  periods  varying 
imposed.  Claims  from  one  to  nine  weeks  may  be  imposed  in  ac- 
Denied  cordance  with  the  law  and  the  considered  judg- 

Table  14a  ment  of  officials  of  the  Commission.    This  resulted, 

(Page  72)  during  the  year,  in  a  total  of  1,638  disqualifications 

being  ordered.  These  actions  are,  in  effect,  postponement  of  bene- 
fit rights  of  the  claimant  concerned.  They  operate  to  postpone  the 
entitlement  of  the  claimant,  who  is  eligible  to  be  considered  for 
benefits  for  periods  of  qualified  unemployment  subsequent  to  the 
period  of  disqualification. 

Grounds  for  disqualification  are  set  up  in  the  law  as  follows: 

One  to  five  weeks  for  voluntarily  quitting  job  without  good  cause; 

One  to  nine  weeks  for  misconduct  in  connection  with  his  work; 

One  to  five  weeks  for  failing  to  accept  or  apply  for  suitable  work 
when  offered; 

Indefinite  period  for  participating  in,  or  involved  in,  a  labor 
dispute  causing  the  claimant's  unemployment; 

Indefinite  period  if  claimant  is  a  woman  and  quits  job  to  be 
married. 

Another  ground  for  action  is  presented  when  the  claimant 
is  adjudged  "not  able  to  work,"  or  "not  available  for  work"  which 
leads  to  denial  of  the  claim  until  such  time  as  such  disablement 
is  removed.     The  record  shows  324  such  claims  denied. 
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